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THE LEGEND OF THE MIRACULOUS 
ROSE-TREES. 


The Ceeag ae extracted from Household Words may probably be attrib- 


ated to Leigh Hunt. 


Old travellers say, that, in an Eastern land, 

And ina field, with mountains nigh at hand, 

Are found two marvellous Rose-trees; and they write 
That one bears flowers red, the other white— 
Red as fire, and white as snow cn wold. 

These trees are preternaturally old, 

Yet keep their freshness ; and from day to day 
Wax greener, and more odorous and gay, 

As though an angel fed them with his youth: 
And the near people tell, for very truth, 

An ancient tale, sent down from tongue to tongue, 
Of how these trees miraculously sprung ; 

Which I will here, as best I may, rehearse 

In added rhyme, and weav’d into a verse. 


There was a maiden, in a time gone by, 
Who lived secluded from all company ; 
For the world’s battle fill’d her with more dread 
Than silence—and her parents both were dead. 
And so she dwelt apart, without a friend, 
In a still mansion by the city’s end, 
That look’d upon a garden’s shadowy trees. 
A voice of murmuring leaves and moaning seas 
Haunted for ever that removéd house, 
Like an enchantment, rich and marvellous; 
And, under clustering boughs, this maiden clear 
Walk’d up and down without a thought of fear, 
Though by her side was human creature none. 
Yet certainly she was not quite alone: 
For, in the hush of that deserted place, 
She often met with angels face to face, 
And felt the wind that blows from out their bowers 
Breathe in her hair ; and sometimes, when the hours 
Were stillest, and the westering sun was low, 
The visages of ancient Gods would grow 
Out of the pale, blank air, before her eyes, 
Heavily calm with piléd mysteries. 


But who can reckon on a placid life, 
Because of guilelessness? The tyrant’s knife 
Pierces the naked breast before the arm’d, 
This gentle maiden, who had never harm’d 
A living creature, and whose soul was white 
And uncorrupt 1s elemental light, 
Was, by the priests, accused of secret crimcs, 
And of neglecting to observe the times 
Of adoration in their temples, where 
They worshipp’d a fierce god with studious prayer. 
They said she was a devil with bright looks, 
And that she read not in their Sacred Books ; 
But kept a Fiend within her house, who fill'd 
The cursed place, so soon as day was kill’d, 
With gleams and fiery aspects ; for, at night, 
The awe-struck passers-by had seen the light 
In which those angels dwelt, that thither came, 
Paint the dark casements with a sudden flame. 


The priests aloud for instant vengeance call, 
And drag the maiden to the Justice Hall. 
The people throng, and gaze into her eyes, 
An think they see a spirit from the skies, 
With visage pale, by golden tresses hemm’d, 
Come there to judge, and not to be condemn’d. 
A busy murmur passes up and down: 

The thronéd Judges wear an ominous frown, 
And hearken to the eager priests, who cry, 
**She is accurs’d! To vengance, instantly!” 
Alas! they have determined on the deed. 
The sentence has gone forth : it is decreed 
That in a fire she shall be burnt to death. 


The people for a moment hold their breath ; 
Then rush from out the Hall, and reach the place 
‘Of execution, in an open space 
Beyond the town, and barr’d the other way 
By wall-jike mountains, old and dusky grey ; 
And, in the midst, there is an iron stake, 

From which a drooping chain hangs heavy and black. 
Some one each day, upon a foul pretence, 

Dies at that stake; and there, for evidence, 

A heap of pallid ashes at the foot, 

Mix'd with charr’d wood, and with a fearful soot, 
Before the wind goes staggering to and fro. 

All round this point: the people in a row 

Await, with close lips pat with frequent sighs, 

The offering of that lurid sacrifice. 


The victim comes, by savage priests shut in, 
Who rage and trample with a ceaseless din, 
And throw their quivering arms about the air, 
And dance like drunken men with heads all bare. 
And now the brands around the stake are laid, 
With straw between. The unoffending maid 
Beholds the pile, and sees, with steadfast eye, 
The sharp and cruel Murder standin by; 
The executioners, with eyes blood-red, 

Like half spent embers glowing in the head; 
The flaming torches flashing round about ; 

The glare and smoke ; the stirring of the rout; 
The fixéd mountains, cold and passionless : 
The meadows flaunting in their summer dress ; 
The conscious-looking heavens, bare and still; 
The moveless trees ; the running of the rill, 
The quick birds, loudly flapping on the wing ; 
The Vise round, with white lips murmuring : 
All she secs, and still she does not quake. 


. 








Those bloody men have bound her to the stake; 
And yet she smiles, and not a word she says. 


The heap is fired ; the straw and faggots blaze; 
The deathsmen farther from the pile have fled ; 
The flames, up-springing, dash the heavens red ; 
The swarthy smoke, like metal in a forge, 
Grows sanguine all about that fiery surge. 


A miracle! a wonder to behold ! 
The flames are out ; the lighted brands are cold! 
Another marvel yet! No brands are there, 
But only two fresh Rose-trees, budding fair ; 
The one with flowers red, the other white. 
The staring people stagger at the sight. 
The maiden still is standing in her place; 
And, ‘twixt the rosy buds, they see her face. 


For very joy the people shout and sing, 
The priests upon the ground lie grovelling, 
And cast themselves abroad, and idly rave, 
And pull the earth about them like a grave; 
And in their howling presently they die. 
The lovely lady murmurs thankfully ; 

And by the people homeward she is brought, 
With flights of gleaming angels overthwart. 


Thus sprang those marvellous trees; and it is said, 
That from the burnt brands came the Roses red, 
And from the unburnt came the Roses pale. 

I say no farther. I have done my tale. 





CONSEILS. 
PAR ALFRED DE MUSSET. 


Wecommend these stanzas to those who can enjoy them, for their grace and 
finesse, and for the exquisite tone of the satire that they embody. 


Oui, si j’etais femme, aimable et jolie, 
Je voudrais, Julie, 
Faire comme vous; 
Sans peur ni pitié, sans choix ni mystére, 
A tout la terre 
Faire les yeux doux. 


Je voudrais n’avoir de soucis au monde 
Que ma taille ronde, 
Mes chiffons chéris; 
Et, de pied en cap, étre la poupée 
La mieux équipée 
De Rome a Paris. 


Je voudrais garder pour toute science 
Cette insouciance 
Qui vous va si bien; 

Joindre, comme vous, 4 l étourderie, 
Cette réverie 
Qui ne pense a rien. 


Je voudrais pour moi qu’il fut toujours féte, 
Et tourner la téte 
Aux plus orgueilleux ; 

Etre en méme temps de glace et de flaname— 
La haine dans l’ame, 
L'amour dans les yeux. 


Je detesterais, avant toute chose, 
Ces vieux teints de rose 
Qui font peur a voir. 

Je rayonnerais, sous ma tresse brune, 
Comme un clair de lune 
En capuchon noir. 


Car c’est si charmant, et c’est si commode, 
Ce masque a la mode, 
Cet air de langueur! 

Ah! que la paleur est d’un bel usage! 
Jamais le visage 
N’est trop loin du coeur. 


Je voudrais encore avoir vos caprices, 
Vos soupirs novices, 
Vos regards savans. 

Je voudrais enfin, tant mon cceur vous aime’ 
Etre en tout, vous méme... 

Pour deux ou trois ans. 


Il est un seul point, je vous le confesse, 
Ou votre sagesse 
Me semble en défaut. 

Vous n’osez pas étre assez inhumaine: 
Votre orgueil vous géne ; 
Pourtant il en faut. 


Je ne voudrais pas, i la contredanse, 
Sans quelque prudence 
Livrer mon bras nu; 

Puis. au cotillon, laisser ma main blanche 
Trainer sur la manche 
Du premier venu. 


‘Si mon fin corset, si souple et si juste, 
D'un bras trop robuste 
Se sentait serré, 

J‘aurais, je l’avoue, une peur mortelle 
Qu’un bout de dentelle 
N’en fat dechire. 


Chacun, en valsant, vient sur votre épaule 
Reciter son role 
D’amoureux transi; 

Ma beauté, du moins, sinon ma pensée 
Serait offensée 
D'étre aimée ainsi. 


-Je ne voudrais , si j étais Julie. 
N’étre qos jello. . ‘ 
Avec ma beauté, 
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Jusqu’au bout des doigts je serais duchesse ; 
Comme ma richesse, 
J’aurais ma fierté. 


Voyez-vous, ma chére, au siécle od nous sommes, 
La plupart des hommes 
Son trés inconstans. 

Sur deux amoureux pleins d’un zéle extréme, 
La moitié vous aime 
Pour passer le temps. 


Quand on est coquette, il faut étre sage. 
L’oiseau de passage 
Qui vole a plein cceur, . 

Ne dort pas en l’air comme une hirondelle, 
Et peut, d’ un coup dWaile, 
Briser une fleur. 





A TERRIBLY STRANGE BED. 


The most difficult likeness I ever had to take, not even excepting my 
first attempt in the art of Portrait-painting, was @ likeness of a le- 
man named Faulkoer. As far as drawing and colouring went, I no 
particular fault to find with my picture ; it was the expression of the 
sitter which I had failed in rendering—a failure quite as much his 
fault as mine. Mr. Faulkner, like many other persons by whom I 
have been ewployed, took it into his head that he must assume an ex- 
pression, because he was sitting for his likeness ; and, in consequence, 
contrived to look as unlike himself as possible, while I was painting 
him. I had tried io divert his attention from his own face, by 
with him on all sorts of topics. We had both travelled a great deal, 
and felt interested alike in many subjects connected with our wander- 
ings over the same countries. Occasionally, while we were discussing 
our travelling experiences, the unlucky set-look left his countenance, 
and I began to work to some purpose; but it was always disastrously 
sure to return again, before I had made any great progress—or, in 
other words, just at the very time when I was most anxious that it 
should not re-appear. The obstacle thus thrown in the way of the 
satisfactory completion of my portrait, was the more to be eplored, 
because Mr. Faulkner’s natural expression was a very remarkable one. 
I am not a% author, so I cannot describe it. I ultimately succeeded im 
painting ft, however; and this was the way ia which achieved my 
success : — r 2. 

"On the morning when my sitter was coming to me for the fourth time, 
I was looking at his portrait in no very agreeable mood—looki at it, 
in fact, with the disheartening conviction that the picture would be a 
perfect failure, unless the expression in the face represented were 
thoroughly altered and improved from nature. The only method of 
accomplishing this successfully, was to make Mr. Faulkner, somehow, 
insensibly forget that he was sitting for his picture. What topic could 
I lead him to talk on, which would entirely engross his attention while 
I was at work on his likeness ?—I was still puzzling my brains to no 
purpose on this subject when Mr. Faulkner entered my studio ; and, 
shortly afterwards, an accidental circumstance gained for me the very 
object which my own ingenuity had proved unequal to compass. 

While I was ‘setting’ my palette, my sitter amused regres | turn- 
ing over some por-folios. He happened to select one for special notice 
which contained several sketches that I had made in the streets of 
Paris. He turned over the first five views rapidly enough; but when 
he came to the sixth, I saw his face flush directly ; and observed that 
he took the drawing out of the portfolio, carried it to the window, and 
remained silently absorbed in the contemplation of it for full five min- 
utes, After that, he turned round to me; and asked very anxiously, 
if I had any objection to part with that sketch. — : 

It was the least interesting drawing of the series—merely a view in 
one of the streets running by the backs of the houses in the Palais 
Royal. Some four or five of these houses were comprised in the view, 
which was of no particular use tome in any way; and which was too 
valueless, as a work of Art, for me too think of se//ing it to my kind 
patron. I begged his acceptance of it, at once. He thanked me quite 
warmly ; and then, seeing that I looked a little surprised at the odd se- 
lections he had made from my sketches, laughingly asked me if I couid 
guess why he had been so anxious to become possessed of the view which 
I had given him? Pere 

« Probably”—I answered—* there is some remarkable historical as- 
sociations connected with that street at the back of the Palais Royal, 
of which I am ignorant.” 

** No”’—said Mr. Faulkner—* at least, none that J know of. The 
only association connected with the place in my mind, is a purely per- 
sonal association. Look at this housein your drawing—the house 7 
the water-pipe running down it from top to bottom. I once 7 “ a 
night there—-a night I shall never forget to the day of my deat no ve 

had some awkward travelling adventures in mytime ; but shat adven- 
ture - ! Well, well ! suppose we begin the sitting. Pee buta 
bad return for your kindness in giving me the sketch, by thus waat 

our time in mere talk.” ' 

" He had not long occupied the sitter’s chair (looking pele a8 th 

ful), when he returned—involuntarily, as it seemed—to the subject of 
the house in the back street. Without, I hope, showing any undue 
curiosity, I contrived to let him see that I felt deep interest in every- 
thing he now said. After two or three preliminary hesitations, he at last 
tomy great joy, fairly started on the narrative of his adventure. In the 
interest of his subject he soon completely forgot that he was sitting for 
his portrait—-the very expression that [ wanted, came over his face— 
my picture proceeded towards completion, in the right direction, and 
to the best purpose. At every fresh touch, I felt more and more cer- 
tain that I was now getting the better of my grand difficulty; and I en- 
joyed the additional gratification of having my work lightened by the 
recital of a true story, which possessed, in my estimation, all the ex- 

itement of the most exciting romance, 

% This, as ‘nearly as I can me Det ve is, word for word, how Mr. Faulk- 
ner told me the story :-- . 

Shortly before the period when gambling- houses were suppressed by 
by the French Government, I happened to be staying at Paris with an 
English friend. We were both young men then, and lived, I am afraid, 
a very dissipated life, in the very dissipated city of our sojourn. One 
night, we were idling about the neighbourhood of the Palais Royal, 
doubtful to what amusement we should next betake ourselves. My 
friend proposed a visit to Frascati’s; but his suggestion was not to my 
taste. I knew Frascati’s, as the French saying is, by heart; had lost 
and won plenty of five-franc pices there, ‘‘merely for the fun of the 
thing,” unti! it was ‘“‘ fun” no longer; and was thoroughly tired, in 
fact, of all the ghastly respectabilities of such a social anomaly as & a 
spectable gambling-house. ‘* For Heaven’s sake’’—said I to my frie 
—** let us go somewhere where we can see a little genuine, blackguard, 
poverty-stricken gaming, with no false gingerbrea litter thrown over 








it at all. Let us get away from fashionable Frascati's, to house were 
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they dont mind letting in a man with a ragged coat, or a man with no 
coat, ragged, or otherwise.” —** Very well,” said my friend, “* we needn't 
go out of the Palais Royal to find the sort of company you want. Here’s 
the place, just before us; as blackguard a place, by all report, as you 
could possibly wish to see.” In another minute we arrived at the door, 
and cntered the house, the back of which you have drawn in your 


etch. 
When we got up-stairs, and had left our hats and sticks with the 
doorkeeper, we were admitted into the chief gambling-room. We did 


not find many people assembled there. But, few as the men were who} p 


looked up at us on our entrance, they were all types—miserable types 
— of their respective classes. We had come to see blackguards; but 
these men were something worse. There is a comic side, more or less 
appreciable, in all blackguardism—here, there was nothing but trage- 
dy ; mute, weird tragedy. The quiet in the room was horrible. The 
thin, haggard, long-haired young man, whose sunken eyes fiercely watch: 
ed the turning up ef the cards, never spoke ; the flabby, fat-faced, pimply 
layer, who pricked his piece of paste-board perseveringly, to register 
ce often black won, and how often red—never spoke ; the dirty, wrin- 
kled old man, with the vulture eyes, and the darned great coat, who 
had lost his last sous, and still looked on desperately, after he could 
play no longer—never o—, Even the voice of the croupier sounded 
as i it were strangely dulled and thickened in the atmosphere of the 
room. I had entered the place to laugh; I felt that if I stood quietly 
looking on much longer, I should be more likely to weep. So, to excite 
myself out of the depression of spirits which was fast stealing over me, 
I unfortunately went to the table, and began to play. Still more un- 
fortunately, as the event will show, | won—won prodigiously ; won in- 
credibly ; won at such a rate, that the regular players at the table 
crowded round me; and staring at my stakes with hungry, superstiti- 
ous eyes, whispered to one another, that the English stranger was going 
to break the bank. ~ ats 

The game was Rowge et Noir. I had played at it in every city in 
Europe, without, however, the care or the wish to study the Theory of 
Chances—that philosopher's stone of all gamblers ! And a gambler, in 
the strict sense of the word, I had never been. I was heart. whole 
from the carroding passion for play. My gaming was a mere idle 
amusement. I never resorted to it by necessity, because I never knew 
what it was to want money. I never practised it so incessantly as to 
lose more than I could afford, or to gain more than I could coolly pocket 
without being thrown off my balance by my good luck. In short, I had 
hitherto frequented gambling-tables—just as I frequented ball-rooms 
and opera-houses—because they had amused me, and because I had 
nothing better to do with my leisure hours. : 

But, on this occasion, it was very different—now, for tho first time 
inmy life, I felt what the ion for play really was. My success first 
be ered, and then, in the most literal meaning of the word, intoxi- 
jeated me. Incredible as it may appear, it is nevertheless true, that I 
I only lost, when I attempted to estimate chances, and played according 
to previous calculation. If I left everything to luck, and staked with 
out any care or consideration, I was sure to win—to win in the face of 
every recognised probability in favour of the bank. At first, some of 
the men present ventured their money safely enough on my colour ; but 
I speedily increased my stakes tosums which they dared not risk. One 
after another they left off playing, and breathless looked on at my game. 
Still, time after time, I staked higher and higher; and still won. The 
excitement in the room rose to fever pitch. The silence was inter- 
rupted, by a deep, muttered chorus of oaths and exclamations in differ- 
ent languages, every time the gold was shovelled across to my side of 
the table—even the imperturbable croupier dashed his rake on the 
floor in a (French) fury of astonishment at my success. But one man 

t preserved his self possession; and that man was my friend. 

e came to my side, and whisp:ring in English, begged me to leave the 

ace, satisfied with what I had already gained. [ must do him the 

ustice to + Pow he repeated his warnings and entreaties several times; 
and only left me and went away, after I had rejected his advice (I was 
to all intents and purposes gambling-drunk) in terms which rendered 
it impossible for him to address me again that night. 

Shortly after he had gone, a hoarse voice behind me cried :—* Per- 
mit me, my dear sir !—permit me to restore to their proper place two 
Napoleons which you have dropped. Wonderful luck, sir !—I pledge 
you my word of honour as an old soldier, in the course of my long ex- 

ence in this sort of thing, I never saw such luck as yours! never! 

0 on, sir—Sacré mille bombes ! Go on boldly, and break the bank !” 

I turned round and saw, nodding and smiling at me with inveterate 
civility, a tall man, dressed in a frogged and braided surtout, If I had 
been in my senses, I should have considered him personally, as being 
rather a suspicious specimen of an old soldier. He had staal blood- 
shot eyes, mangy mustachios, and broken nose. His voice betrayed a 
barrack-room intonation of the worst order, and he had the dirtiest 

rof handsI ever saw—even in France. These little personal peculiar- 
ities exercised, however, no repelling influence on me. In the mad ex- 
citement, the reckless triumph of that moment, | was ready to “ frater- 
nise” with anybody who encouraged me in my game. I accepted the 
old soldier’s offered pinch of snuff; clapped him on the back, and swore 
he was the honestest fellow in the world; the most glorious relic of the 
Grand Army that I had ever met with. “Goon!” cried my military 
friend, snapping his fingers in ecstasy,—‘‘ Go on, and win! Break the 
bank—.Mille tonnerres ! my gallant English comrade, break the bank!” 

And I did go on—went on at such a rate, that in another quarter of 
an hour the croupier called out: ‘‘ Gentlemen! the bank has discon- 
tinued for to-night.” All the notes; and all the gold in that ‘* bank,” 
now lay ina heap under my hands ; the whole floating capital of the 

bling-house was waiting to pour into my pockets! 

“Tie up the money in your pocket-handkerchief, my worthy sir,” 
said the soldier, as I wildly plunged my hands into my heap of gold 
“Tie it up, as we used to tie up a bit of dinner in the Grand Army ; 
your winnings are too heavy for any breeches pockets that ever were 
sown. There! that’s it!—shovel them in, notes and all! Credié! what 
luck !—Stop! another Napoleon on the floor! 4/4! sacré petit polisson 
de Napoleon! have I found thee at last? Now then sir—two tight 
double knots each way with your honourable permission, and the 
money’s safe. Feel it! feel it, fortunate sir! hard and round as a can- 
non ball-—-.4h, bah! if they had only fired such cannon balls at us, 
at Austerlitz—nom d’une pipe ! if they only had! And now, as an an- 
cient grenadier, as an ex- brave of the French army, what remains for 
me to do! Task what? Simply this: to entreat my valued English 
friend to drink a bottle of champagne with me, and toast the goddess 
Fortune in foaming goblets before we part!” 

Excellent ex-brave! Convivial ancient grenadier! Champagne by 
all means! An English cheer for an old soldier! Hurrah! hurrah! 
Another English cheer for the goddess Fortune! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Hurrah! 

“‘ Bravo! the Englishman ; the amiable, gracious Englishman, in 
whose veins circulates the vivacious blood of France! Another glass? 
Ah, bah '—the bottle is empty! Never mind! Vive le vin! I, the old 
soldier, order another bottle, and half-a-pound of bon-bons with it!” 

No, no, ex- brave; never—ancient grenadier ! Your bottle last time! 
my bottle this. Behold it! Toast away ! The French Army !—-the great 
Napoleon !—-the present company! the on ei the honest croupier’s 
wife and daughters--if he has any! the Ladies generally! Everybody 
in the world! ‘ 

By the time the second bottle of champagne was emptied, I felt as if 
I had been drinking liquid fire, my brain seemed all a flame. No ex- 
cess in wine had ever had this effect on me before in my life. Was it 
the result of a stimulant acting upon my system when | was ina high- 
Zsetes state? Was my stomach in a particularly disordered con- 

tion? Or was the champagne particularly strong ? 

“ Ex-brave of the Erench Army!” cried I, in a mad state of exhil- 
aration. “Jam on fire! how are you ? You have set me on fire! Do 
you hear; my hero of Austerlitz? Let as havea third bottle of cham- 
pegne to put the flame out!’ The old soldier wagged his head, rolled 

goggle-eyes, until I expected to see them slip out of their sockets; 
placed his dirty forefinger by the side of his broken nose; solemnly 
ejaculated « Coffee!” and immediately run off into an inner room 

The word pronounced by the eccentric veteran, seemed to have a 
magical effect on the rest of the company present With one accord 
they all rose to depart. Probably they had expected to profit by my 
intoxication; but finding that my new friend was benevolently bent on 
preventing me from getting dead drunk, and now abandoned all hope 
of thriving pleasantly on my winnings. Whatever their motive might 

» at any rate they went away ina body. When the old soldier re- 
taroed, and sat down again opposite to me at the table we had the room 
to ourselves. I could see the croupier, in a sort of vestibule which 

out of it, eating his supper in solitude. The silence was now 
r that ever. 

A sadden change, too, had come over the “‘ex-brave.” He assumed 
@ portentously solemn look ; and when he spoke to me again, his speech 
was ornamented by no oaths, enforced by no finger-snapping,enlivened 
by no apostrophes, or exclamations. 








‘* Listen, my dear sir,” said he, in mysteriously confidential tones— 
“listen to an old soldier’s advice. [ have been to the mistress of the 
house (a very charming woman, with a genias for cookery !) to impress 
on her the necessity of making us some particularly strong and good 
coffee. You must drink this coffee in order to get rid of your little 
amiable exaltation of spirits, before you think of going home—you must, 
my good and gracious friend! With all that money to take home to- 
night, it is a sacred duty to yourself to have your wits about you. You 
are known to be a winner to an enormous extent, by several gentlemen 
resent to night, who, in a certain point of view, are very worthy and 
excellent fellows ; but they are mortal men, my dearsir, and they have 
their amiable weaknesses! Need I say more? Ah, no, no! you under- 
stand me! Now, this is what you must do—send for a cabriolet when 
you feel quite well again—draw up all the windows when you get into 
it—and tell the driver to take you home only through the large and 
well lighted thoroughfares. Do this; and you and your money will 
be safe. Do this; and to-morrow you will thank an old soldier for 
giving you a word of honest advice.” 

Just as the ex- brave ended his oration in very lachrymose tones, the 
coffee came in, ready poured out in twocups. My attentive friend 
handed me one of the cups, with a bow. I was parched with thirst, 
and drank it off at adraught. Aimost instantly afterwards, I was 
seized with a fit of giddiness, and felt more completely intoxicated than 
ever. The room whirled round and round furiously; the old soldier 
seemed to be regularly bobbing up and dcwn before me, like the piston 
of a steam-engine. I was half deafened by aviolent singing in my ears; 
a feeling of utter bewilderment, helplessness, idiotcy, overcame me. 
rose from my chair, holding on by the table to keep my balance; and 
stammered out, that I felt dreadfully unwell—so unwell, that I did not 
know how I was to get home. 

‘My dear friend,” answered the old soldier; and even his voice 
seemed to be bobbing up and down, as he spoke—‘* My dear friend, it 
would be madness to go home, in your state. You would be sure to 
lose your money ; you might be robbed and murdered with the greatest 
ease. Jam going to sleep here: do you sleep bere, too—they make up 
capital beds in this house—take one ; sleep off the effects of the wine, 
and ae home safely with your winnings, to-morrow,—to-morrow, in 
broad daylight.” 

I had no power of thinking, no feeling of any kind, but the feeling that 
I must lie down somewhere, immediately, and fall off into a cool, re- 
riage comfortable sleep. So I agreed eagerly to the proposal about 
the bed, and took the offered arms of the old soldier and the croupier 
—the latter having been summoned to show the way. They led me 
along some passages and up a short flight of stairs into the bedroom 
which I was to occupy. The ex-brave shook me warmly by the hand; 
proposed that we should breakfast together the next morning ; and then, 
followed by the croupier, left me for the night. 

I ran to the wash-hand-stand ; drank some of the water in my jug; 
poured the rest out, and plunged my face into it—then sat down in 
chair, and tried to compose myself. I soon felt better. The change 
for my lungs, from the fetid atmosphere of the gambling room to the 
cool air of the apartment I now occupied ; the almost equally refresh- 
ing change for my eyes, from the glaring gas-lights of the ‘‘ Salon” to 
the dim quiet flicker of one bedroom candle; aided wonderfully the 
restorative effects of cold water. The giddiness left me, and I began 
to feel a little like a reasonable being again. My first thought was of 
the risk of sleeping all night in a gambling- house ; my second, of the 
still greater risk of trying to get out after the house was closed, and 
of going home alone at night, through the streets of Paris, with a large 
sum of money about me. [I had slept in worse places than this, in the 
) og of my travels; so I determined to lock, bolt, and barricade my 

oor. 

Accordingly, I secured myself against all intrusion; looked under 
the bed, and into the cupboard ; tried the fastening of the window; and 
then, satisfied that I had taken every proper precaution, pulled off my 
upper clothing, put my light, which was a dim one, on the hearth 
among a feathery litter of wood ashes: and got into bed, with the hand- 
kerchief full of money under my pillow. 

I soon felt, not only that I could not go to sleep, but that I could not 
close my eyes. I was wide awake, andina high fever. Every nerve 
in my body trembled—every one of my senses seemed to be preter- 
naturally sharpened. I tossed, and rolled, and tried every kind of 
position, and perseveringly sought out the cold corners of the bed, and 
all to no purpose. Now, I thrust my arms over the clothes; now, I 
poked them under the clothes; now, I violently shot my legs straight 
out, down to the bottom of the bed; now I convulsively coiled them up 
as near my chin as they would go; now, I shook out my crumpled pil- 
low, changed it to the cool side, patted it flat, and lay down quietly on 
my back ; now, I fiercely doubled it in two, set it up on end, thrust it 
against the board of the bed, and tried a sitting posture. Every effort 
was in vain; I groaned with vexation, as I felt that I was in for a 
sleepless night. 

What couldI do? I had no book to read. And yet, unless I found 
out some method of diverting my mind, I felt certain that I was in the 
condition to imagine all sorts of horrors; to rack my brains with fore- 
bodings of every possible and impossible danger ; in short, to pass the 
night in suffering all conceivable varieties of nervous terror. I raised 
myself on my elbow, and looked about the room—which was brightened 
by a lovely moonlight pouring straight through the window—to see if 
it contained any pictures or ornaments, that I could at all clearly dis- 
tinguish. While my eyes wandered from wall to wall, a remembrance 
of Le Maistre’s delightful little book, ‘* Voyage autour de Ma Cham- 
bre,” occurred tome. I resolved to imitate the French author, and 
find occupation and amusement enough to relieve the tedium of my 
wakefulness, by making a mental inventory of every article of furni- 
ture I could see, and by following up to their sources the multitude of 
associations which even a chair, a table, or a wash-hand-stand, may be 
made to call forth. 

In the nervous unsettled state of my mind at that moment, I found it 
much easier to make my proposed inventory, than to make my proposed 
reflections, and soon gave up all hope of thinking in Le Maistre’s 
fanciful track—or, indeed, thinking at all. I looked about the room at 
the different articles of furniture, and did nothing more. There was, 
first, the bed I was lying in—a four-post bed, of all things in the world 
to meet with in Paris'!—yes, a thorough clumsy British four- poster, 
with the regular top lined with chintz—the regular fringed valance 
all round—the regular stifling, unwholesome curtains, which I remem- 
bered having mechanically drawn back against the posts, without par- 
ticularly noticing the bed when I first got intothe room. Then, there 
was the marble topped wash-hand-:tand, from which the water I had 
spilt, in my hurry to pour it out, was still dripping, slowly and more 
s'owly, on to the brick floor. Then, two small chairs, with my coat, 
waistcoat, and trousers flung on them. Then, a large elbow chair 
covered with dirty-white dimity: with my cravat and shirt-collar 
thrown over the back. Then, a chest of drawers, with two of the brass 
handles off, and a tawdry, broken china inkstand placed on it by way 
of ornament for the top. Then, the dressing-table, adorned by a very 
small looking glass, and a very large pincushion Then, the window 
—an unusually large window. Then, a dark old picture, which the 
feeble candie dimiy showed me. It was the picture of a fellow ina 
high Spanish hat, crowned with a plume of towering feathers. A 
swarthy sinister ruffian, looking upward ; shading his eyes with his 
hand, and looking intently upward—it might be at some tall gallows 
at which he was going to be hanged. At any rate he had the appear- 
ance of thoroughly deserving it. 

This picture put a kind of constraint upon me to look upward too— 
at the top of the bed. It was a gloomy and not an interesting object, 
and I looked back at the picture. I counted the feathers in the man’s 
hat; they stood out in relief; three, white; two, green. I observed 
the crown of his hat, which was of a conical shape, according to the 
fashion supposed to have been favoured by Guido Fawkes. I wondered 
what he was looking up at. It couldn't be at the stars; such a des- 
perado was neither astrologer nor astronomer. It must be at the high 
gallows, and he was going to be hanged presently. Would the execu- 
tioner come into possession of his conical crowned hat, and plume of 
feathers? I counted the feathers again ; three, white; two, green. 

While I still lingered over this very improving and intellectual em- 
ployment, my thoughts insensibly began to wander. The moonlight 
shining into the room reminded me of a certain moonlight night in 
England—the night after a pic-nic party in a Welsh valley. Every 
incident of the drive homeward through lovely scenery, which the 
moonlight made iovelier than ever, came back to my remembrance, 
though I had never given the pic-nic a thought for years ; though, if I 
had tried to recollect it, I could certainly have recalled little or no- 
thing of that scene long past. Of all the wonderful faculties that help 
to tell us we are immortal, which speaks the sublime truth more elo- 
quently than memory? Here was I, in a strange house of the most 
suspicious character, in a situation of uncertainty, and even of peril, 
which might seem to make the cool exercise of my recollection almost 
out of the question: nevertheless remembering, quite involuntarily, 
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places, people, conversations, minute circumstances of every kind, 
which I had thought forgotten for ever, which I could not possibly 
have recalled at will, even under the most favourable auspices. And 
what cause had produced in a moment the whole of this strange, com- 
licated, mysterious effect? Nothing but some rays of moonlight shin- 
ng in at my bed-room window. 

was still thinking of the pic-nic; of our merriment on the drive 
home ; of the sentimental young lady who would quote Childe Harold, 
because it was moonlight. I was absorbed by these past scenes and 
amusements, when, in an instant, the thread on which my memories 
hung, snapped asunder; my attention immediately came back to pre- 
sent things, more vividly than ever, and I found myself, I neither knew 
why nor wherefore, looking hard at the picture again. 

Looking for what! Good God, the man had pulled his hat down on 
his brows!—No! The hat itself was gone! Where was the conica] 
crown? Where the feathers; three, white; two, green! Not there! 
In place of the hat and feathers, what dusky object was it that now 
hid his forehead—his eyes—his shading hand? Was the bed moving? 

I turned on my back, and looked up. Was I mad? drunk? dream- 
ing? giddy again? or, was the top of the bed really moving down— 
sinking slowly, regularly, silently, horribly, right down throughout 
the whole of its length and breadth—right down upon Me, as I lay un- 
derneath ? 

My biood seemed to stand still; a deadly, paralysing coldness stole 
all over me, as I turned my head round on the pillow, and determined 
to test whether the bed-top was really moving, or not, by keeping my 
eye on the man in the picture. The next look in that direction was 
enough. The dull, black, frowsy outline of the valance above me wag 
within an inch of being parallel with his waist. I still looked breath- 
lessly. And steadily, and slowly—very slowly—I saw the figure, and 
the line of frame below the figure, vanish, as the valance moved down 
before it. 

I am, constitutionally, anything but timid. I have been, on more 
than one occasion, in peril of my life, and have not lost my self- pos- 
session for an instant; but, when the conviction first settied on my 
mind that the bed-top was really moving, was steadily and continu. 
ously sinking down upon me, I looked up for one awful minute, or 
more, shuddering, helpless, panic stricken, beneath the hideous ma- 
chinery for murder, which was advancing closer and closer to suffo- 
cate me where | lay. 

Then the instinct of self-preservation came, and nerved me to save 
my life, while there was yet time. I got out of bed very quietly, and 
quickly dressed myself _— in my upper clothing. The candle, fully 
spent, went out. I sat down in the arm-chair that stood near, and 
watched the bed-top slowly descending. I was literally spell bound 
by it. If I had heard footsteps behind me, I could not have turned 
round ; if a means of escape had been miraculously provided for me, 
I could not have moved to take advantage of it. The whole life in me, 
was at that moment, concentrated in my eyes. 

It descended—the whole canopy, with the fringe round it, came 
down—down—close down; so close that there was not room now to 
squeeze my finger between the bed-top and the bed. I felt at the sides, 
and discovered that what had appeared to me, from beneath, to be the 
ordinary light canopy of a four-post bed was in reality a thick, broad 
mattress, the substance of which was concealed by the valance and its 
fringe. I looked up, and saw the four posts rising hideously bare. In 
the middle of the bed top was a huge wooden screw that had evidently 
worked it down through a hole in the ceiling, just as ordinary presses 
are worked down on the substance selected for compression. The 
frightful apparatus moved without making the faintest noise. There 
had been no creaking as it came down; there was now not the faintest 
sound from the room above. Amid a dead and awful silence I beheld 
before me—in the nineteenth century, and in the civilised capital of 
France—such a machine for secret murder by suffocation, as might 
have existed in the worst days of the Inquisition, in the lonely Inns 
among the Hartz Mountains, in the mysterious tribunals of Westphalia ! 
Still, as I looked on it, I could not move; I could hardly breathe; but 
I began to recover the power of thinking; and, ina moment, I discov- 
ered the murderous conspiracy framed against me, in all its horror. 

My cup of coffee had been drugged, and drugged too strongly. I had 
been saved from being smothered, by having taken an overdose of some 
narcotic. How I had chafed and fretted at the fever fit which had pre- 
served my life by keeping me awake! How recklessly I had confided 
myself to the two wretches who had led me into this room, determined, 
for the sake of my winnings, to kill me in my sleep, by the surest and 
most horrible contrivances for secretly accomplishing my destruction ! 
How many men, winners like me, had slept, as I had proposed to sleep, 
in that bed; and never been seen or heard of more! I shuddered as! 
thought of it. 

But, ere long, all thought was again suspended by the sight of the 
murderous canopy moving once more, After it had remained on the 
bed—as nearly as I could guess—about ten minutes, it began to move 
up again. The villains, who worked it from above, evidently believed 
that their purpose was now accomplished. Slowly and silently, as it 
had descended, that horrible bed-top rose towards its former place. 
When it reached the upper extremities of the four posts, it reached the 
ceiling too. Neither hole nor screw could be seen—the bed became, in 
appearance, an ordinary bed again, the canopy, an ordinary canopy, 
even to the most suspicious eyes. 

Now, for the first time, I was able to move, to rise from my chair, to 
consider of how I should escape. If I betrayed, by the smallest noise, 
that the attempt to suffocate m2 had failed, I was certain to be mur- 
dered. Had I made any noise already? I listened intently, looking 
towards the door. No! no footsteps in the passage outside ; no sound 
of a tread, light or heavy, in the room above—ahsolute silence every- 
where. Besides locking and bolting my door, I had moved an old wooden 
chest against it, which [ had found under the bed. To remove this 
chest (my blood ran cold, ag I thought what its contents might be!) 
without making some disturbance, was impossible; and moreover, to 
think of escaping through the house, now barred-up for the night, was 
sheer insanity. Only one chance was left me—the window. [| stole to 
it on tiptoe. 

My bedroom was on the first floor, above an entreso/, and looked into 
the back street, which you have sketched in your view. I raised my 
hand to open the window, knowing that on that action bung, by the 
merest hair’s-breadth, my chance of safety. They keep vigilant watch 
in » House of Murder—if any part of the frame cracked, if the hinge 
creaked, I was perhaps, a lost man! It must have occupied me at least 
five minutes, reckoning by time—five hours, reckoning by suspense—to 
open that window. I succeeded in doing it silently, in doing it with all 
the dexterity of a house-breaker: and then looked down into the street. 
To leap the distance beneath me, would be almost certain destruction ! 
Next, I looked round at the sides of the house. Down the left side, ran 
the thick water-pipe which you bave drawn—it passed close to the outer 
edge of the window. The moment I saw the pipe, | knew I was saved; 
my breath came and went freely for the first time since I had seen the 
canopy of the bed moving down upon me! 

To some men, the means of escape which I had discovered might have 
seemed difficult and dangerous enough—to me, the prospect of slipping 
down the pipe into the street did not suggest even a thought of peril 
I had always been accustomed, by the practice of gymnastics, to keep 
up my schoolboy powers as a daring and expert climber; and I knew 
that my head, hands, and feet would serve me faithfully in any hazards 
of ascent or descent. I had already got one leg over the window sill, 
when I remembered the handkerchief, filled with money, under my pil- 
low. I could well have afforded to leave it behind me; but I was re- 
vengefully determined that the miscreants of the gambling: house should 
miss their plunder as well as their victim. So I went back to the bed, 
and tied the heavy handkerchief at my back by my cravat. Just as L 
had made it tight, and fixed it in a comfortable place, I taought I heard 
a sound of breathing outside the door. The chill feeling of horror ran 
through me again as I listened. No! dead silence still in the passage 
—lI had only heard the night air blowing softy into the room. The next 
moment, I was on the window-sill—and the next I had a firm grip 92 
the water-pipe with my hands and knees. 

I slid down into the street easily and quietly, as I thought I should, 
and immediately set off, at the top of my speed, toa branch ‘ Prefec- 
ture” of Police, which I knew was situated in the immediate neighbour 
hood. A ‘*Suab-Prefect” and several picked men among his subordi- 
nates, happened to be up, maturing, I believe, some scheme for discov- 
in t fa mysteri murd hich all Paris was talk- 

g the perpetrator o ysterious murder, w lin 
ing of just then. When I began my story, in a breathless hurry an‘ 4 
very bad French, I could see that the Sub- Prefect suspected me of . 
ing a drunken Englishman, who had robbed somebody, but he soon 8 P 
tered his opinion, as I went on; and before I had anything like - 
cluded, he shoved all the papers before him into a drawer, put on ale 
hat, supplied me with another (for I was bare- headed), —,> = 
of soldiers, desired his expert followers to get rea 'y all sorts of tools - 
breaking open doors and ripping-up brick flooring, and took ae Aga 
in the most friendly and familiar manner possible, to lead me wit 
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house. [ will venture to say, that when the Sub-Prefect was 
and was taken for the first time to the Play, he was not 
pleased as he was now at the job in prospect for him at 
House.” a 
we went through the streets, the Sub-Prefect cross-examinin 
and congratulating me in the same breath, as we marched at the hea 


out of the 
a little bey, 
half as much 
the ‘“‘ Gambling 
Away 


of our formidable posse comitatus. Sentinels were placed at the back 
and front of the gambling-house the moment we got to it; a tremendous 
battery of knocks was directed against the door ; a light appeared at a 
window; I waited to conceal myself behind the police—then came more 
knocks, and a cry of ‘Open in the name of the law!” At that terrible 
summons, bolts and locks gave way before an invisible hand, and the 
moment after, the Sub Prefect was in the passage, confronting a waiter, 
half-dressed and ghastly pale. This was the short dialogue which im- 
mediately took place. vie 

«© We want to see the Englishman who is sleeping in 

««He went away hours ago.” a: 

«He did no such thing. His friend went away; he remained. Show 
us to his bed-room !”” . = 

««] swear to you, Monsieur le Sous-Prefet, he is not here! he-—— 

««] swear to you, Monsieur le Gargon, he is. He slept here—he 
didn’t find your bed comfortable—he came to us to complain of it— 
here he is, among my men—and here am I, ready to look for a flea or 
two in his bedstead. Picard! (calling to one of the subordinates, and 
pointing to the waiter) collar that man, and tie his hands behind him. 
Now, then, gentlemen, let us walk up stairs!” is 

Every man and woman in the house was secured--the “ Old Soldier, 
the first. Then I identified the bed in which I had slept; and then we 
went into the room above. No object that was at all extraordinary 
appeared in any part of it. The Sub-Prefect looked round the place, 
commanded everybody to be silent, stamped twice on the floor, called 
for a candle, looked attentively at the spot he had stamped on, and or- 
dered the flooring there to be carefully taken up. This was done in no 
time. Lights were produced, and we saw a deep raftered cavity be- 
tween the floor of this room and the ceiling of the room beneath. 
Through this cavity there ran perpen‘licularly a sort of case of iron, 
thickly greased; and inside the case appeared the screw, which com- 
municated with the bed top below. Extra lengths of screw, freshly 
oiled—levers covered with felt—all the complete upper works ofa heavy 

ress, constructed with infernal ingenuity so as to join the fixtures be- 

ow—and, when taken to pieces again, to go into the smallest possible 
compass, were next discovered, and pulled out on the floor. After some 
little difficulty, the Sub-Prefect succeeded in putting the machinery 
together, and, leaving his men to work it, descended with me to the 
ted-room. The smothering canopy was then lowered, but not so noise- 
lessly as I had seen it lowered. When I mentioned this to the Sub- 
Prefect, his answer, simple as it was, had a terrible significance. ‘“* My 
men,” said he, ‘are working down the bed-top for the first time—the 
men whose money you won, were in better practice.”’ 

We left the house in the sole possession of two police agents—every 
one of the inmates being removed to prison on the spot. The Sub- 
Prefect, after takisg down my ‘‘ procés-verbal” in his office, returned 
with me to my hotel to get my passport. ‘ Do you think,” I asked, as 
I gave it to him, ‘* that any men have really been smothered in that 
bed, as they tried to smother me ?” 

I have seen dozens of drowned men laid out at the Morgue,” answered 
the Sub-Prefect, ‘‘in whose pocket books were found letters, stating 
that they had committed suicide in the Seine, because they had lost 
everything at the gaming-table. Do I know how many of those men 
entered the same gambling-house that you entered? won as you won? 
took that bed as you took it? slept in it? were smothered in it? and 
were privately thrown into the river, with a letter of explanation writ 
ten by the murderers and placed in their pocket-books? No man can 
say how many, or how few, have suffered the fate from which you have 
escaped. The people of the gambling-house kept their bedstead ma- 
chinery a secret from us—even from the police! The dead kept the rest 
of the secret for them. Good night, or rather good morning, Monsieur 
Faulkner! Be at my office again at nine o’clock—in the meantime, au 
revoir /” 

The rest of my story is soon told. I was examined, and re-examined ; 
the gambling: house was strictly searched all through from top to bot 
tom; the prisoners were separately interrogated ; and two of the less 
guilty made aconfession. / discovered that the Old Soldier was the 
master of the gambling-house—justice discovered that he had beet 
drummed out of the army, as a vagabond, some years ago; that he had 
been guilty of all sorts of villanies since ; that he was in possession of 
stolen property, which the owners identified ; and that he, the croupier, 
another accomplice, and the woman who had made my cup of coffee, 
were all in the secret of the bedstead. There appeared some resson to 
doubt whether the inferior persons attached to the house knew anything 
of the suffocating machinery; and they received the benefit of that 
doubt, by being treated simply as thieves and vagabonds. As for the 
Old Soldier and his two head-myrmidons, they went to the galleys; the 
woman who had drugged my coffee was imprisoned for 1 forget how 
many years; the regular attendants of the gambling heuse were con- 
sidered ‘‘ suspicious,” and placed under “ surveillance ;” and I became, 
for one whole week (which is a long time), the head * lion” in Parisian 
society. My adventure wasdramatised by three illustrious playmakers, 
but never saw theatrical daylight; for the censorship forebade the in- 
en on the stage of a correct copy of the gambling- house bed- 
stead. 

Two good results were produced by my adventure, which any censor- 
ship must have approved. In the first place it helped to justify the 
Government in forthwith carrying out their determination to put down 
all gambling-houses; in the second place, it cured me of ever trying 
“Rouge et Noir” as an amusement. The sight of a green cloth, with 
packs of cards and heaps of money on it, will henceforth be for ever 
associated in my mind with a bed-canopy descending to suffucate me, in 
the silence and darkness of the night.” 

Just as Mr. Faulkner pronounced the last words, he started in his 
chair, and assumed a stiff. dignified position, in a great hurry. ‘ Bless 
my soul!’ cried he--with a comic look of astonishment and vexation— 
‘while I have been telling you what is the real secret of my interest 
in the sketch you have so kindly given to me, I have altogether forgot. 
ten that I came here to sit for my portrait. For the last hour or more, 
I must have been the worst model you ever had to paint from!” 

**On the contrary, you have been the best,” saidI. ‘I have been 
painting from your expression ; and while telling your story, you have 
unconsciously shown me the natural expression I wanted.” 


this house ?” 





NIEBUHR THE HISTORIAN. 


The Life and Letters of Barthold George Niebuhr, with Essays on his Charac- 
ter and Influence. By the Chevalier Bunsen, and Professors Brandis and Loe- 
bell. 2 vols. Chapman and Hall, 

Barthold George Niebuhr, is chiefly known in this country as the 
author of a work which, though it tends to inculcate a great degree of 
Scepticism with regard to many hitherto received facts, throws more 
light onthe genuine annals of Rome than any of his predecessors, and has 
by his admirers been ay considered as the most original work that 
this age has produced. But Niebuhr, son of the celebrated Danish tra- 
veller of the same name, was also a man of science, 
4 politician. He was a rare combination of the man of business, the 
oapecee, and the man of genius. If he had no other claim to celebrity, 
1 would have deserved to be mentioned among the general linguists 
whose attainments have from time to time astonished the world. Nie- 
— was also essentially a man of the world. Born in Denmark, he 
rece the rudiments of education at Kiel and in Hanover, was per- 
theen in Edinburgh, entered the service of the Prussian government, 
pee we a diplomatist in Holland and in Italy, lectured on the Rhine, 
habit is name belongs to all nations. Everywhere at the same time, his 
pence 8 were those of a retired student, and his manners those of an un- 
ja man. Luckily, also, Niebuhr lived at a time when 
While th iterary men wrote their histories in their private letters. 
Pong e public man was known and appreciated and admired, his 
hoesana ene an! youthful foibles, the accidents of his career, his 
a * d affections and virtues, the private grief: and the secret 
mane” es which fell to his share amidst a few hollow friendships and 
on y avowed enmities—these and the closing scene of a conspicu- 

and glorious career, were still wanting inour memories and on our 


a philosopher, and 


shelves. The two volumes now b : 
te : efore us, founded on ‘* Lebensnachric- 
ten uber Barthold George Niebuhr,” edited by Madame Hensler, fully 


Bt Ply this deficiency. From early youth Niebuhr was a constant and 
poe oO letter. writer—to Madame Hensler he was at once learned, 
a * al, elegant, and confidential. The relations of this lady to Nie- 
wn Pte indeed very curious, and as they have been justly designated, 
cont ‘rman. During his residence as a student at Kiel, this lady be- 
ly th & young and beautiful widow. Niebuhr himself was an extreme- 
eeter ~ nervous boy—though a ,man already in ripeness of char- 
nd in grasp of intellect ; and in reference to his first interview with 


Dora Hensler, he wrote to his father: ‘I felt to a painful degree my 
timidity and bashfulness before ladies; however much I improve in 
other society, I am sure I must get worse and worse every day in their 
eyes.” Dora’s father-in-law, Dr. Hensler, was a profoundly learned 
man; but he was even then astonished at the bashful boy’s extraordi- 
nary knowledge of the ancient world, and at his faculty of historical 
divination. In his family circle Niebuhr was soon at home. The ladies 
were very kind to him, and he made the young Madame Hensler an 


offer of his hand. She—a pietest in religion—-had made a vow at her 


husband’s grave never to marry again, and she was disposed to keep 
her vow. As she cou!d not marry Niebubr herself, he asked her to choose 
a wife for him; and, after some thought, she selected her own sister 
Amelia. In his union with this lady Niebuhr was happy for some 
years. He succeeded in the world, served the state in various high 
offices, acquired the friendship of the first men in Germany, and 
through the delivery of his Jectureson Roman history at Berlin, raised 
himself toa high place in the intellectual hierarchy of Europe. His wife 
died, and he again solicited Dora Hensler to accept his hand. But she 
adhered to her vow; and again failing in his suit, he again requested 
her to provide a substitute. It would seem that the vow only stood 
between her and himself, for she still retained him in the family This 
time she selected her cousin Gretchen, and--strange as all this seems 
to us—he married her. Dora’s refusals do not, therefore, ones to 
have caused any, even momentary suspension of the friendship between 
Niebuhr and herself. His letters to her—ever kind, serene, affectionate 
—present an unbroke series. The moment he parted from her, he began 
to write to her regularly. In the most trying situations of his life— 
during the fierce bombardment of Copenbagen—amid the terrors of the 
flight to Riga before the victorious French—in the sickness of his first 
months in Italy—amid the excitement of his opening lecture sessions 
in Berlin—his letters never failed. He wrote a long epistle to her only 
a few days before he died 

Niebuhr’s precocity was something extraordinary. He learnt to 
write Greek characters in his sixth year, and composed small essays, 
and made abstracts of Shakspeare’s plays before he wasnine He learnt 
French and English before he was out of his teens, and on his father’s 
assertion, he knew twenty languages before he had reached his thirtieth 
year. Born in 1776, his early years fell into a time of great and, in- 
deed, of morbid excitement. Asa mere child, he was inoculated with 
the literary and political mania of the age. Any new work of the great 
writers of the time was hailed as an important event, the bearings of 
which lay beyond the reach of human knowledge. Young Niebuhr was 
taught to thrill with excitement at the sight of a new book from Goethe, 
Klapstock, or Lessing. It was but natural that this time, when his 
feelings were strongest and freshest, should, at a later period, appear 
to him as the culminating point of German literature, and that, conse- 
qerees, that literature seemed to him, in after years, to droop and to 

ecay. 

A curious psychological phenomenon presented itself in young Nie- 
buhr. From passing his infancy on the level, marshy plain of Meldorf, 
he was long insensible to impressions of natural beauty. Thus, wri- 
ting from Edinburgh in 1798, he says, that nature has denied him the 
taste for picturesque scenery, but given him instead a perception of the 
sublime. In later vears, however, he was xeenly sensible to the charms 
of a beautiful landscape. 

At Kiel, young Niebuhr’s favourite study was history. He adopted 
at that early period of his life elementary ideas, which, in this country, 
would be scouted as more than sceptical, and would, as in Mr. Law- 
rence’s case, entail persecution. Thus he writes on the 7th of June, 
1794: “I believe further, that the origin of the human race is not con- 
nected with any given place, but is to be sought everywhere over the 
face of the earth; and that it is an idea more worthy of the power and 
wisdom of the Creator, to assume that he gave to each zone and each 
climate its proper inhabitants, to whom that zone and climate would 
be the most suitable, than to assume that the human species has de. 
generated in such innumerable instances.” 

He also argued that great national races never sprang from the 
growth of a single family into a nation, but always from the association 
of several families of human beings, raised above their fellow-animals 
by the nature of their wants, and the gradual invention of a language ; 
each of which families, probably, had originally formed a language 
peculiar to itself: 

‘** Here (be adds) is one of the most important elements of history, 
still remaining to be examined,—that which is, in truth, the very basis 
upon which all history must be reared, and the first principle from 
which it must proceed. This of all subjects should be thoroughly in- 
vestigated in the first place ; and then (to which philosophy is necessa- 
ry) a universal history ought to be written, which should exhibit all 
nations from the same point of view. This point of view Reinhold beau- 
tifully defines as the relation between reason and sensation. When this 
universal history is completed, the separate history of each country 
should follow. This is the way in which I would teach history, if I 
had Hegewisch’s learning and position.” 

Whatever foundation there might be for history thus taught it is 
scarcely for us tosay. Certain it is, it would have no possible refer- 
ence to Biblical history. Niebuhr had at this early period of life, a 
peculiar inclination to the English, whom he studied both for his lit- 
erary and bistorical improvement: 

-.. . I spent an evening with Behrens lately, and we laid a wager. 
He asserts that within a year more than one revolution will break out, 
and I assert the contrary. On the other hand, I have offered to lay a 
wager with him, that in four years a monarchical government will be 
re-established in France. I find myself constantly confirmed in this 
opinion as [ read the English history, which I do a good deal in my 
leisure moments. If I had time, I should like to get more facts togeth- 
er ; and asit is, I have found in the very rare notices which are inserted 
in the notes to Algernon Sidney’s ‘‘ Discourses,” and seem to be quite 
unknown in Germany, very striking and extraordinary parallels. — 
Unfortunately I have no time for employments of this kind at present ! 
And yet history grows dearer and dearer to me, so much so that my 
erdour in reading history interferes with my zeal for philosophy, 
while no philosophy can blunt my inclination to history... . . S8al- 
chow came in just as 1 was writing about him. We took up our usual 
occupation. I am dictating to him a short outline of the history of 
the French war. I am astonished at my own memory, for I still re- 
member with great distinctness the merest trifles that have occurred 
from 1792 onwards.” 

He made quite a hero of the imagination of Algernon Sidney. ‘ This,” 
he said, writing from Kiel, December 6th, 1794, ‘* day is the anniver- 
sary of Algernon Sidney’s death, one hundred and eleven years ago, 
and hence it is in my eyes a consecrated day, especially as I have just 
been studying his noble life again. May God preserve me from a death 
like his; yet, even with such a death, the virtue and holiness of his 
life would not be dearly purchased. And now he is forgotten almost 
throughout the world; and perhaps there are not fifty persons in all 
Germany who have taken the pains to inform themselves accurately 
about his life and fortunes. Many may know his name, many know 
him from his brilliant talents, but they formed the least part of his 
true greatness. 

In January, 1796, Niebuhr left Kiel for Copenhagen, in the capacity 
of private secretary to Count Schimmelman, the Danish minister of 
finance. From this he was promoted to the post of supernumerary se- 
cretary at the Royal Library, with permission to travel abroad after a 
time. He visited first his parents, and thence returned to Kiel, where 
he cemented his attachment with Amelia Behrens, the daughter of his 
preceptor, Dr. Hensler. A letter to his friend Moltke is highly charac- 
teristic of the classical and philosophical yearnings that, in Niebuhr, 
even pervaded the passion of love: 

‘** Dora and I send you and your wife this messenger, because we can- 
not bear to wait several days before writing to you, especially as our 
letter would be a long time on the road ; as you will receive this before 
another, that Dora wrote to you two days ago, which announced as close 
at hand what has now really taken place. I am in far too great an agi- 
tation to say much. Each of you take one of our letters ; Dora’s will 
tell you the most. Yesterday evening, at Dora’s house, Amelia decided 
in my favour. Her heart had already decided. Love can distinguish 
between truth and pretence. She assumed no girlish affectation when 
Dora gave words to feelings that had before scarcely expressed them- 
selves, and joined our hands. This pure simplicity, this Roman deci- 
sion, in a gentle heart, made my happiness perfect, and made it possible. 
A long time of trial, full of doubt and uncertainty—servitude to win a 
love, that cannot be sustained by gallantry and pretty flatteries, but 
must take root in the heart—would either have frightened me away, or 
harassed me to death ; and yet one scarcely sees anything else, except 
where the suitability of the connexion is calculated, and everything 
negotiated by the pepe and mamma on each side. I long considered 
this servitude as the only means of becoming intimately acquainted 


with a girl, for the gulf which custom and our folly have placed between 





young men and women seemed to me impassable. And so it would have 
been to me, had not Dora’s heart and Dora’s wisdom allowed me to fol- 
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low my nature completely. {[ know that I have earnestly endeavoured 
not to deceive Milly. In our conversations when we met, I spoke to her 
from my inmost heart, and took pains to discover to her what, if con- 
cealed, might have deceived her, and made her very unhappy hereaf- 
ter; for I thought myself bound not to deny what still clings to me 
from former evil times as a stain to be washed out; but I hope to God 
that happiness, and the power of love, this new unknown force, and 
above all, the contemplation of the proud joy in her angelic heart, and 
an openness that will rather gain than lose through absence, will purify 
me before we can be united,—for absence is before us. The letter Dora 
wrote to you the | before yesterday will have told you all about it. 
It is inevitable, and you will not misunderstand me when I tell you 
that I do not now view it with dread. 0 who could feel themselves 
separated, when in spirit and in love they are so inseparable! I em- 
brace every effort, every toil, every sacrifice, for all will render me 
worthier of my Milly. It is true we have a long future before us, but 
who knows how it may be shortened? And if I, who heave not your 
equability, cannot promise Milly your evenness of temper, your constant 
warmth, I can promise her inviolable truth, and ever growing, exclu- 
sive love. And woe to him who does not repose with full confidence 
upon the truth of a pure-hearted maiden! I shall assuredly know nei- 
ther suspicion nor jealousy. And she who equally possesses both our 
hearts, our Dora, who can now live wholly for us, and is through us 
brought back to the world, will unite us by the rarest bond Thank 
you, dearest of friends, as much as it is possible to thank, for the kind 
solicitude that you shared with Dora. My heart was sealed up, and 
my courage gone. Many a pretty face, and here and there a bright 
creature, had given me a passing pleasure, but only once had the thought 
of a connexion risen vividly before my mind ; and when the event made 
me angry with the maiden and despise myself, yet consider myself 




















happy that the delusion was over, my heart seemed quite dead. [I be- 
nae no longer in that energetic feeling which irresistibly fixes our 
estiny. 


. . . « Milly has a Roman character, and this was always my ideal 
of acitizen’s wife ; pride, intellect, the most retiring modesty, unbounded 
love, constancy, and gentleness. In history we only meet with such 
women among the Roman matrons,—the Calpurnias, Portias, Arrias. 
Soft, weak, tender girlishness would neither have elevated nor strength- 
ened my character. I must stop. This is too confused, and I must go 
and take these pages to Dora, and then go to Milly and her mother, 
who willingly consents. Farewell.” 

In June, 1798, Niebuhr sailed from Cuxhaven to Yarmouth. He took 
letters to Sir Thomas Rivers, Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Wyndham, Roscoe, 
Rennell, and others, so that he was unusually well introduced ; unfor- 
tunately, the only letters referring to his residence in England and 
Scotland are those addressed to his betrothed, and which are hence 
much mixed up with personal matters. Niebuhr always retained a great 
predilection for the English nation. Their great consistency of cha- 
racter, their general strict integrity, and their great truthfulness, raised 
them in his estimation above every other nation, excepting his own; 
and, therefore, he was more disposed to form lasting connexions with 
individuals belonging to it than with any other foreigners ; in fact, most 
of the foreign friendships were with Englishmen. His first impressions 
were, however, by no means flattering : 

“The dinner at the Royal Society fully justified the sentence that 
has often been passed upon such meetings. It was a feast; and the 
conversation extremely indifferent; in fact, below the every-day con- 
versation of learned men in Germany. We must not be unjust to our- 
selves: it is our own fault that we are not nobler than we are in gene- 
ral; but whether the Good and the Beautiful find a temple in more 
hearts here in England, is a great question, and worth the solving, if it 
can besolved. Everybody here is in action ; idleness and half-done work 
are certainly less common than with us; practical ability is certainly 
more general—a false show of knowledge rarer ; a smooth exterior gains 
little respect ;,the word of a man may be depended on, and I believe 
the better sort trouble themselves little about the opinion of others. 
But it cannot be denied that mediocrity is very common, and is by no 
means looked down upon: that, as Schonborn says, it is a question 
whether genius is an attribute of this nation, and certain that true 
warmheartedness is extremely rare; a little of the fog that ‘* Allwill” 
talks about seems very prevalent,—hence, also, the great indifference, 
the one-sidedness, the self-will. You see that novelty has not raised 
my opinion as to place me in danger of having, hereafter, to moderate 
a flaming enthtsiasm. It would indeed need much to make me feel 
here as in my fatherland,—to make other advantages compensate for 
the absence of that harmony of sentiment which made me happy in the 





society of our friends, even before you were mine 

I think that most learned men here, as elsewhere, look more to the 
authority that a man brings with him, than to his talents and intellect. 
My father’s name, which is very celebrated here, introduces me every- 
where. But I jook forward with pleasure to the time that will trans- 
fer me from a rather too conspicuous position to the quiet of Scotland.” 
The erudite Dane frequently finds fault with the English for their un- 
pedantic style of conversation. ‘The superficiality and insipidity of 
nearly all the conversations to which I have listened, or in which I have 
joined is really depressing. As far as I can hear, little is said about 
politics, which is a good thing—much better than our German mania 
for going beyond our depths on such subjects; but, that narrative and 
common places form the whole staple of conversation, from which all 
philosohhy is excluded—that enthusiasm and loftiness of expression are 
entirely wanting, depresses me more than any personal neglect of which, 
as a stranger, I might have to complain.” 

Upon the occasion of a visit to Westminster Abbey, he says he looked 
with reverence and gratitude upon the busts of so many great men. 
* But how characteristic is the equally honourable position accorded to 
so many nameless and insignificant persons by the side of the noblest 
dead! What a quantity of nonsense is to be seen on these venerable 
walls! One man writes a Hebrew inscription on the tomb of his daugh- 
ter; on another, I think also belonging to a woman, there is an Abys- 
sinian inscription; Chatham has an absurdly over-burthened allegori- 
cal monument; Sidney and Russell have none at all; and in Milton’s, 
the man who erected it gives his own name and title in several lines; 
Milton is mentioned in the quietest manner.” 

Alluding to the inhabited house which then occupied the spot of 
Pope’s cool retreat at Twickenham, Niebuhr justly remarks that it 
ought to be a temple for the grove—a fit accompaniment to the charm- 
ing scenery, and a memorial of the poet. Ashe came to know the Eng- 
lish better, so he got to like them more, or rather to understand them 
better, but he still justly condemned the habitual dissoluteness of the 
youth of the better classes : , 

‘««T know no nation to which I would rather belong as a citizen than 
the English, not only on account of their constitution, but from my 
delight in the hard-working, active intellect, and the strong, straight- 
forward common sense of the thinking men, and because of the superi~ 
or, almost universal cultivation of the burgher class, strictly so called, 
and, as I believe, of the farmers, who might put to shame many 4 con-- 
ceited scholar, and many a high-bred, polished aristocrat. Of the 
English scholars, on the contrary, I have a very mean opinion: I k 
to my assertion, that they are without originality; also, that Eoglam 
can boast of no true poets at the present time. And yet literary men 
are the only people with whom a foreigner can come into close contact ; 
for only a very brilliant intellect or external advantages can procure 
him admittance to the interior of families. These are only open to nae 
tives, and I think it right that it should be so; for, in fact, what cane 
foreigner bring with him, unless he be an extremely distinguished man, 
to make his friendship wanted, when people have been long surrounded 
with friends already? I positively shrink from associating with the 
young men on account of their unbounded dissoluteness, which makes 
me feel that I should be more likely to meet with uncourteousness and 
repulse from them than cordial friendship.” 

This is in a letter to Count Moltke, and not to Milly, as he calls his 
betrothed, and after a residence of upwards of three months in England. 
The same month, that was, in October, 1798, he left London for Edin- 
burgh, resolved, as he wrote, whatever the professors might be, if the 
could not teach him mathematics and astronomy, to teach himself. 
Considering that these were the palmy days of Edinburgh, the days of 
Playfair, Robinson, Hope, Gregory, and most other distinguished men, 
it would certainly appear that self conceit formed no small portion of 
the young man’s character. The same flippancy is further betrayed 
where he speaks of Professor Robinson as wasting his time with very 
superficial remarks on the origin and value of the sciences ; and further 
with very unseasonable invectives against modern philosophy. This 
burst of arrogance was, however, as quickly followed by one of modesty. 
It had cost him in London, he says, at the rate of nine guineas a year 
to have a hairdresser, so in Edinburgh he availed himself of the liberty 
of wearing bis hair plain. The piety, so characteristic of the Scotch, 
he designates as strict and rather pedantic, and as causing him mach 
embarrassment; but he denounces in still stronger language the disto- 
luteness of a fellow-student. He writes indeed of the ‘‘ universal li- 
centiousness” of young Englishmen, and says ‘‘ they are only happy im 
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the enjoyment of sensual pleasures.” This a most unmerited condem- 
nation of the Edinburgh students, many of whom will work enthusias- 
tically eighteen hours a day, when even the wondrous Niebuhr was sa- 
tisfied with twelve. But Niebuhr attached an importance to conver- 
sation and every trifling expression that we never dream of in this 
country, and was therefore only calculated to mislead him. Many 4 

oung man talks of misdeeds that he never commits, and effects an in- 
Jidersnce to feelings and conduct that he is far from really enter- 


After residing a year and a half in London and Edinburgh, Niebuhr 
returned to Holstein, whence he started early the ensuing year to Co- 
hagen, having obtained an appointment, the income of which en- 
abled him to marry Amelia Behrens, and take her with him to the 
Danish capital. In 1806 he left Copenhagen for Berlin, where he ac. 
cepted the situation of joint-director of the first bank that was founded 
in Prussia. The opening of the University of Berlin, at Michaelmas, 
1810, brought him forward as a lecturer on Roman history; and the 
lectures which he delivered in this and the following year were pub- 
lished in 1811, and contain the germs of those new cominations and 
discoveries for which he will be best known to posterity. Niebubr’s 
studious life was interrupted by the war of liberation in 1813-14, and 
in which he took an active part. In 1816 he was sent as ambassador to 
Rome, and on his return from Italy he retired to Bonn, where he gave 
lectures on Roman antiquities and various subjects, and ultimately 
died in 1831. 

The truly valuable work before us contains illustrations of all these 
eventful epochs in the historian’s life; and although it is evident, from 
many passages, that Niebuhr was what would be called in this country 
a Freethinker, and from a fault in his mental constitution, which ad 
hered to him through life—that of measuring his fellow-creatures !y 
an ideal and far too high a standard—he was also @ philosophical re- 
publican; yet, as his mind was imbued with a pure devotional spirit, 
albeit of a philosophical character, as his morals were untainted, his 
virtues genuine, and his republicanism ideal and not practical, there is 
no portion of this truly learned and good man’s letters, that may not 
be read with advantage to the heart, and improvement of the under- 
standing. The character presented to the reader, it has been justly 
remarked, is that of one wise and noble far beyond the generality of 
men. His letters, indeed, constitute a study for the moralist not less 
than for the scholar; there is a vain of reflection, and an unceasing flow 
fe: gah thought that pervades them, which, as in the intance of 
Goethe, render it impossible to tear oneself from the perusal of such a 
thoughtful, instructive, and delightful correspondence. 

a 


HYPATIA. 


Continued from the Albion of Vay 1. 
CHAPTER VIII.—THE EAST WIND. 

As Hypatia went forth, the next morning in all her glory, with a 
crowd of philosophers and philosophasters, students and fine gentlemen, 
following her in reverent admiration across the street to her lecture- 
room, & ragged beggar man, accompanied by a huge and villanous-look- 
ing dog, planted himself right before her, and extending a dirty hand, 
whined for an alms. 

Hypatia, whose refined taste could never endure the sight, much less 

_ the contact, of anything squalid and degraded, recoiled a little, and 
bade the attendant slave get rid of the man with a coin. Several of the 
younger gentlemen, however, considered themselves adepts in that noble 
art of ‘* upsetting” then in vogue in the African universities, to which 
we all have reason enough to be thankful, seeing that it drove Saint 

Augustine from Carthage to Rome; and they, in compliance with the 

usual fashion of tormenting any simple creature who came in their way 

by mystification and insult, commenced a series of personal witticisms, 
which the beggar bore stoically enough. The coin was offered him, 
but he blandly put aside the hand of the giver, and keeping his place 
on the pavement, seemed inclined todispute Hypatia’s further passage. 

“What do you want? Send the wretch and his frightful dog away, 

tlemen!” said the poor philosopher, in some trepidation. 

**T know that dog,” said one of them ; ‘‘ it is Aben-Ezra’s. Where 
did you find it before it was lost, you rascal ?” 

“* Where your mother found you when she palmed you off upon her 

man, my child—in the slave market. Fair Sybil, have you already 
py your humblest pupil, as these young dogs have, who are al- 

y trying to upset their master and instructor in the angelic science 
of bullying ?” 

And the beggar, lifting his broad straw hat, disclosed the features of 
Raphael Aben-Ezra, Hypatia recoiled with a shriek of surprise. 

** Ah! you are astonished. At what, pray?” 

** To see you, sir, thus !” 

‘Why, then? You have been preaching to us all a long time the 
glory of abstraction from the allurements of sense. It augurs ill, 
surely, for your estimate either of your pupils, or of your own eloquence, 
if your are so struck with consternation because one of them has actu- 
ally at last obeyed you.” 

. * What is the meaning of this masquerade, most excellent sir ?” 

asked Hypatia and a dozen voices beside. 

** Ask Cyril. I am on my way to Italy, in the character of the New 
Diogenes, to look, like him, for a man. WhenI have found one, I shall 
feel great pleasure in returning to acquaint you with the amazing news! 
Farewell! [I wish to look once more at a certain countenance, though I 
have turned, as you see, Cynic; and intend henceforth to attend no 
teacher but my dog, who will luckily charge no fees for instruction ; if 
she did, [| must go untaught, for my ancestral wealth made itself wings 
yesterday morning. You are aware, doubtless, of the Plebiscitum 

ainst the Jews, which was carried into effect under the auspices of a 
certain holy tribune of the people?” 

** Infamous !” 

** And dangerous, my dear lady. Success is inspiriting. . 
Theon’s house is quite as easily sacked as the Jew’s quarter. . 
Beware” 

** Come, come, Aben-Ezra,” cried the young men; ‘ yon are far too 

company for us to lose you for that rascally patriarch’s fancy 

e will make a subscription for you, eh? And you shall live with 
each of us, month and month about. We shall quite lose the trick of 
joking without you.” 

*‘ Thank you, gentlemen. But really you have been my butts far 
too long for me to thiok of becoming yours. Madam one word in pri- 
vate before I go.” 

Hypatia leant forward, and speaking in Syriac, whispered hurriedly : 

** Oh, stay, sir! I beseech you! You are the wisest of pupiis—per- 
haps my only true pvpil . My father will find some con- 
cealment for you from these wretches ; and if you need money, remem- 
ber, he is your debtor.. We have never repaid you the gold which——” 

*s Fairest Muse, that was but my entrance fee to Parnassus. It is I 
who am in your debt; andI have brought my arrears, in the form of 
this opal ring. As for shelter near you,” he went on, lowering his 
voice, and speaking, like her, in Syriac—‘‘ Hypatia the Gentile is 
far too lovely for the peace of mind of Raphael the Jew.’’ And he 
drew from his finger Miriam's ring, and offered it. 

** Impossible !” said Hypatia, blushing scarlet ; ‘‘I cannot accept it.” 

**I beseech you. It is the last earthly burden I have, except this 
snail's prison of flesh and blood. My dagger will open a crack through 
that when it becomes intolerable. But as I do not intend to leave my 
shell, if I can help it, except just when and how I choose ; and as, if I 
take this ring with me, some of Heraclian’s Circumcellions will assur 
edly knock my brains out for the sake of it—I must entreat.” 

‘Never! Can you not sell the ring, and escape to Synesius? He 
Will give you shelter.” 

“The hospitable hurricane! Shelter, yes; but rest, none. As soon 
pitch my tent in the crater of tna. Why, he will be trying day and 
night to convert me to that eclectic farrago of his, which he calls philo 
sophic Christianity. Well, if you will not have the ring, it is soon dis 
= of. We Easterns know how tobe magnificent, and vanish as the 

ords of the world ought.” 

And he turned to the philosophic crowd. 

** Here, gentlemen of Alexandria! Does any gay youth wish to pay 
his debts once and for all Behold the Rainbow of Solomon, an opal 
such as Alexandria never saw before, which would buy any one of you, 
and his Macedonian papa, and Macedonian mamma, and his Macedo- 
nian sisters, and horses, and parrots, and peacocks, twice over, in any 
slave-market in the world. Any gentleman who wishes to possess a 
jewel worth ten thousand gold pieces, will only need to pick it out of 
the gutter into which Ithrowit Scramble for it you young Pheedrias 


. and 


and Pamphili! There are Laiies and Thaides enough about, who will 
help Fp to spend it!” ; 

And raisiag the jewel on high, he was in the act of tossing it into the 
street, when his arm was seized from behind, and the ring snatched 
from his hand. He turned, fiercely enough, and saw behind him, her 
eyes flashing fary and contempt, old Miriam. 

Bran 


sprang at the old woman’s throat in an instant: but recoiled 











again at the glare of her eye. Raphael called the dog off, and turning 
qnietly to the disappointed spectators— 

** Its all right, my luckless friends. You must raise money for your- 
selves, after all; which, since the departure of my nation, will bea 
somewhat more difficult matter than ever. The overruling destinies, 
whom, as you all know so well when you are getting psy not even 
philosophers can resist, have restored the Rainbow of Solomon to its 
original possessor. Farewell, Queen of Philosophy! When I find the 
man, you shall hear of it. Mother, I am coming with you fora friend- 
ly word before we part, though,” he went on laughing as the two walk- 
ed away together, ** it was a scurvy trick of you to baulk one of The 
Nation of the exquisite pleasure of seeing those heathen dogs scram- 
bling in the gutter for h‘s bounty.” 

Hypatia went on to the museum, utterly bewildered by this strange 
meeting, and its still stranger end. She took care, nevertheless, to 
betray no sign of her deep interest till she found herself alone in her 
little waiting-room adjoining the lecture- ball; and there throwing her- 
self into a chair, she sat and thought, till she found, to her surprise 
and anger, the tears trickling down her cheeks. Not that her bosom 
held one spark of affection for Raphael. If there had ever been any 
danger of that, the wily Jew had himeelf taken care to ward it off, by 
the sneering and frivolous tone with which he quashed every approach 
to deep feeling, either in himself or in others. As for his compliments 
to her beauty, she was far too much accustomed to such, to be either 
pleased or displeased by them. But she felt, as she said, that she had 
lost perhaps her only true pupil; and more—perhaps her only true 
master. For she saw clearly enough, that under that Silenus’ mask 
was hidden a nature capable of—perhaps more than she dare think of. 
She had always felt him her superior in practical cunning ; and that 
morning had ‘esa to her what she bad long suspected, that he was 
possibly also her superior in that moral earnestness and strength of 
will for which she looked in vain among the enervated Greeks who sur- 
rounded her. And even in those matters in which he professed himself 
her pupil; she had‘long been alternately delighted by finding that he 
alone, of all her school, seemed thoroughly and instinctively to com- 
prehend her every word; and chilled by the disagreeable suspicion 
that he was only playing with her, and her mathematics and geometry, 
and metaphysic and dialectic, like a fencer practising with foils, while 
he reserved his real strength for some object more worthy of him — 
More than once some paradox or question of his had shaken her neatest 
systems into a thousand cracks, and opened up ugly depths of doubt, 
even on the most seemingly-palpable certainties ; or some half-jesting 
allusion to those Hebrew Scriptures, the quantity and quality of his 
faith in which he would never confess, made her indignant at the notion 
that he considered himself in possession of a reserved ground of know- 
ledge, deeper and surer than ine own, in which he did not deign to 
allow her to share. 

And yet she was irresistibly attracted to him. That deliberate and 
consistent luxury of his, from which she shrank, he had always boasted 
that he was able to put on and take off at will likea garment; and now 
he seemed to have proved his words; to be a worthy rival of the great 
stoics of old time. Could Zeno himself have asked more from frail hu- 
manity ? Moreover, Raphael had been of infinite practical use to her. 
He worked out, unasked, her mathematical problems ; he looked out 
authorities, kept her pupils in order by his bitter tongue, and drew 
fresh students to her lectures by the attractions of his wit, his argu- 
ments, and last, but not least, his unrivalled cook and cellar. Above 
all he acted the part of a fierce and valiant watch-dog on her behalf, 
against the knots of clownish and often brutal sophists, the wrecks of 
the old Cynic, Stoic, and academic schools, who, with venom increasing, 
after the wont of parties, with their decrepitude, assailed the beauti- 
fully-bespangled card castle of Neo-Platonism, as an empty medley of 
all Sees ane with all eastern superstitions. All such Phil- 
istines had as yet dreaded the pen and tongue of Raphael, even more 
than those of the chivalrous Bishop of Cyrene, though he certainly, to 
judge from certain of his letters, hated them as much as he could hate 
any human being ; which was after all not very bitterly. 

But the visits of Synesius were few and far between; the distance 
between Carthage and Alexandria, the labour of his diocese, and worse 
than all, the growing difference in purpose between him and his beau- 
tiful teacher, made his protection all but valueless. And now Aben- 
Ezra was gone too, and with him were gone a thousand plans and hopes. 
To have converted him at last to a philosophic faith in the old gods! 
To have made him her instrument fcr turning back the stream of hu- 
man error! .. . . How often had that dream crossed her! And now, 
who would take his place? Plutarch of Athens? He was superan- 
nuated. Syrianus? A mere logician, twisting Aristotle to mean 
what she knew, and he ought to have known, Aristotle never meant. 
Her father? A man of triangles and conic sections. How paltry they 
all looked by the side of the unfathomable Jew !—Spinners of charming 
cobwebs .. . . But would the flies condescend to be caught in them ? 
Builders of pretty houses . . . . If people would but enter and live in 
them! Preachers of superfine morality ... . which their admiring 
pupils never dreamt of practising. Without her, she well knew, phi 
losophy must die in Alexandria. And wasit her wisdom—or other and 
more earthly charms of hers—which enabled her to keep it alive ?— 
Sickening thought! Oh, thatshe were ugly, only to test the power 
of her doctrines! ... 

No! The odds were fearful enough already: she would be glad of 
any help, however earthly and carnal. But was not the work hope- 
less? What she wanted was men who could act while she thought. 
And those were just the men whom she would find nowhere, but—she 
knew it too well—in the hated Christian priesthood. And then that 
fearful Iphigenia sacrifice loomed in the distance as inevitable. The 
only hope of philosophy was in her despair! 

* * * * 

She dashed away the tears, and proudly entered the lecture-hall, 
and ascended the tribune like a goddess, amid the shouts of her audi. 
ence. . . . What did she care for them? She was half through her 
lecture before she could recollect herself, and banish from her mind 
the thought of Raphael. And at that point we will take the lecture 


up. 
P * * * * * 


‘Truth! Where is truth, but in the soul itself? Facts, objects, are 
but phantoms matter woven—ghosts of this earthly night, at which the 
soul, sleeping here in the mire and clay of matter, shudders, and names 
it own vague tremors sense and perception. Yet, even as our nightly 
dreams stir in us the suspicion of mysterious and immaterial presences, 
unfettered by the bonds of time and space, so do those waking dreams, 
which we call sight and sound. They are divine messengers, whom 
Zeus, pitying his children even when he pent them in this prison-house 
of flesh, appointed to arouse in them dim recollections of that real world 
of souls whence they came. Awakened once to them; seeing through 
the veil of sense and fact, the spiritual truth of which they are but the 
accidental garment, concealing the very thing which they make palpa 
ble, the philosopher may neglect the fact for the doctrine, the shell for 
the kernel, the body for the soul, of which it is but the symbol and the 
vehicle. What matter, then, to the philosopher whether these names 
of men, Hector or Priam, Helen or Achilles, were ever visible as phan- 
toms of flesh and blood before the eyes of men? What matter whether 
they spoke or thought as he of Scios says they did ?, What matter, even, 
whether he himself ever had earthly life? The book is here—the word 
which men call his Let the thoughts thereof have been at first whose 
they may, now they are mine. I have taken them to myself, and thought 
them to myself, and made them parts of my own soul. Nay, they were 
and ever will be parts of me; for they, even as the poet was, even as I 
am, are but a part of the universal soul. What matter, then, what 
nights grew up around those mighty thoughts of ancient seers? Let 
others try to reconcile the Cyclic fragments, or vindicate the Catalogue 
of ships. What has the philosopher lost, though the former were proved 
to be contradictory, and the latter interpolated? The thoughts are 
there, and ours. Let us open our hearts lovingly to receive them, 
from whence soever they may have come. As in men, so in books; the 
soul is all with which our souls must deal; and the soul of the book is 
whatsoever beautiful, and true, and noble, we can find init. It mat- 
ters not to us whether the poet was altogether conscious of the mean. 
ings which we can findin him. Consciously or unconsciously to him, 
the meanings must be there; for were they not there to be seen, how 
could we see them? There are those among the uninitiate vulgar—and 
those, too, who carry under the philosophic cloak hearts still uninitiate 
—who revile such interpretations as merely the sophistic and arbitrary 
sports of fancy. It lies with them to show what Homer meant, if our 
spiritual meanings be absurd ; to tell the world why Homer is admira. 
ble, if that for which we hold him up to admiration does not exist in 
him. Will they say that the admiration which he has enjoyed for ages 
was inspired by that which seems to be his first and literal meaning ? 
And more, will they venture toimpute the literal meaning to him? Can 
they suppose that the divine soul of Homer could degrade itself to write 
of actual and physical feastings, and nuptials, and dances, actual night- 
ly thefts of horses, actual fidelity of dogs and swineherds, actual inter- 
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marriages between deities and men, or that it is this seeming vul rity 
which has won for him from the wisest of every age the title of the father 
of mp ? Degrading thought! fit only for the coarse and sense-bound 
tribe whe can aepeeere nothing but what is palpable to sense and 
sight! As soon believe the Christian scriptures, when they tell us of a 
deity who has hands and feet, eyes and ears, who condescends to com. 
mand the patterns of furniture and culinary utensils, and is made per. 
fect by being born—disgusting thought !—as the son of a village maiden, 
and defiling himself with the wants and sorrows of the lowest slaves!” 

“It is false! blasphemous! The scriptures cannot lie!” cried a voice 
from the further end of the room. 

It was Philammon’s. He had been listening to the whole lecture, 
and yet not so much listening as watching, in bewilderment, the beauty 
of the speaker, the grace of her action, the melody of her voice, and 
last but not least, the maze of her rhetoric, as it glittered before hig 
mind's eye, like a cobweb diamonded with dew. A sea of new thoughts 
and questions, if not of doubts, came rushing in at every sentence on 
his acute Greek intellect, all the more plentifully and irresistibly be. 
cause his speculative faculty was as yet altogether waste and empty, 
undefended by any scientific culture from the inrushing flood. For the 
first time in his life he found himself face to face with the root- questions 
of all thonght—** What am I, and where?” “ What canIl know?” And 
in the half-terrified struggle with them, he had all but forgotten the 
purpose for which he entered the lecture hall. He felt that he must 
break the spell. Was she not a heathen and a false prophetess? Here 
was something tangible to attack; and half in indignation at the blas- 
phemy, half in order to force himself into action, he had sprung up 
and spoken. 

A yell arose. ‘‘ Turn the monk out!” ‘Throw the rustic throdh 
the window!” cried a dozen young gentlemen. Several of the most 
valiant began to scramble over the benches upto him; and Philammon 
was congratulating himself on the near oo of a glorious martyr. 
dom, when Hypatia’s voice, calm and silvery, stilled the tumult ina 
moment. 

** Let the youth listen, gentlemen. He is buta monk and a plebeian, 
and knows no better; he has been taught thus. Let him sit here 
quietly, and perhaps we may be able to teach him otherwise.” 





A LITTLE MISTAKE. 


What a world of little hopes and fears may be aroused by a post- 
man’s knock ? 

Are you in love? How your heart palpitates at the sound that an- 
nounces the longed for missive? Are you in business? You look 
calm and imperturbable when that sudden beat resounds on your hall 
door; you sneer at your wife, and you reprove your infants for their 
impatience to know “‘ who it’s for;” but you are only very properly 
acting your dignified ré/e of a man of business and father of a family. 
Are you in debt? Poor fellow! how you tremble lest the business- 
like flourish of the hard hearted Schneider, who wont renew, and ‘ont 
give time, should meet your eye—prophetic of dire resolutions to place 
the affair in the hands of his attorney. And all these varied emuvtions, 
and ten thousand others, be your position in life what it may, can be 
called up by that simple, sudden, startling little ‘* rat-tat!” 

Marmaduke Wilmington, Esq., had just heard this same exciting 
sound, as hesat at breakfast in his lodgingsin Bury street, St. James's. 
Thereupor, Mr. Wilmington had laid down an uplifted piece of toast, 
in which a little horse-shoe had already been formed by his grinders, 
removed one slippered foot from the fender on which it had been rest- 
ing, and raised his eyes from that highly interesting portion of the 
‘* Morning Post,” headed ‘Sporting Intelligence.” It was clear that 
Mr. Wilmington expected a letter. 

Mr. Wilmington’s valet, however, well- knowing that the street door 
had a letter-box, and that he personally had no interest in any epistle 
which might arrive, continued in the kitchen his perusal of a critique on 
last night’s new ballet, perfectly undisturbed by the noisy summons 
which had aroused his master, and in no hurry to attend toit. While 
he is finishing the ballet, and his master is only restrained from ring- 
ing the bell violently, and demanding whether the letter is for him or 
not, by his sense of the very undignified appearance that impatience 
always makes, let us examine the latter gentleman with a little atten- 
tion. 

Marmaduke Wilmington had arrived at the age when a man is voted 
“old” by young ladies of eighteen, ‘* middle aged” by the young ladies’ 
mammas, and ‘‘ quite a young fellow,” by gouty old grandfathers who 
wegr spectacles, and put their trust in port wine. In the army he 
whould have ranked among the seniors, at the bar he would have bee 
a juvenile junior, in fact, he was about forty. But he was neither in 
the army nor at the bar, nor indeed in any other profession or calling, 
for which a name has yet been invented which would be at all gratify- 
ing to its members. 

And yet he was by no means an idle man, nor a man of independent 
property. True he lived in plenty, dined well, dressed well, had good 
rooms, rode good horses, never failed to secure his stall for the season 
at the French Plays and the Italian Operas, belonged to a good club, 
frequented decent society, and had the air and reputation of a man of 
good ton, With all this he had inherited nothing inthe way of fortune, 
and yet he never got into debt; he spent money, and must therefore 
have made it, though few among his most intimate friends could have 
suggested the slightest clue to the secret of the worthy gentleman’s 
resources. But we are wandering from the point, which, for the nonce, 
is the personal appearance alone of Mr. Marmaduke Wilmington. 

The distinguishing characteristics of his face were brilliant grey eyes, 
not the brilliancy which pleases and fascinates, but that which tells of 
a keen and piercing, though not lofty, intellect; a profusion of iron- 
grey hair, curling and close cut; for the wearer was neither an artist, 
a German Student, nor a “snob ;” those, we believe, are the only cha-- 
racters in the present day who are guilty of hair dangling on to their 
shoulders. The forehead was large, but not lofty, indicating to the 
eye of the phrenologist more of shrewdness than of genius. The nose 
was large and aquiline; the mouth, that truest index to the character, 
was rather large, the lips being full and well cut; but there was an 
expression of refined sensuality, of smiling, smooth, polished craftiness 
in it, that would havetold Lavater far more of Mr, Wilmington’s moral 
nature than he would propably have wished to be read by any one. A 
set of dazzlingly white teeth (his own or Cartwright’s), a well made 
figure, and an undeniable foot and hand, completed as good-looking & 
man-about town as forty-nine in every fifty, whose patent leathers 
grind the pavement of St. James’s. 

And now, Mr Wilmington’s valet having arrived at the bouquets and 
the furore, &c., in the closing scene of the last night's ballet, has re- 


.linquished the paper, and sought the letter-box, and is now entering 


his master’s room with a large, coarse, dirty-looking epistle, bearing 
many a thumb-mark, and sealed with divers little impressions of the 
end of a watch key. 

“T'll trouble you in fature, sir, to bring my letters as soon as they 
arrive,” said Mr. Wilmington, in a dignified and decided manner. 

“Yes, sir,” was the stereotyped reply of the valet, as of valets and 
fiunkies in general, as he laid the dirty letter on the table and then left 
the room. : 

‘** Well, to be sure!” he added to himself as he descended the stairs. 
‘© A precious pretty fuss about a dirty letter lixe that; hing mel 
shouldn’t be ashamed to receive suchathing. *Pon my soul if any 
more of them comes, I must resign--ree/y I must—my reputation’s at 
stake. I wonder who the dooce can have written it? It ain’t a dun, 
for he hasn’t got any; and by the by, I reely don’t think that’s quite 
comifo,—a gentleman ought to have a few duns for appearance’s sake— 
he ought, ’pon my soul; I've one or two myself. There’s that cussed 
little Ben Medex with my little acceptance for the £10 flimsy; the little 
noosance, he’s got almost insolent at last. Then there’s Tongs the ‘air- 
dresser, with his little account for pommard and bookey de rain, he’s 
had the impudence to write me a saucy letter for a settlement. Well, 
it’s exciting, ree/yit is. And Wilmington, dash it, pays ready money; 
such a nasty beggarly way of doing things! Besides, where’s my com- 
mission and perquisites? Tradespeople don’t care a fig for us, when 
our governors pay cash. It’s shameful, reelly !” 

Such were the valet’s reflections as he retired, while his master broke 
open the dirty letter and read as follows :— 


“Mr. WILMINGTON, “ Ventom Hall, April 2d, 1849. 
“ Sin.—The filly ain't safe by no means. There's a dangerous 1o0K- 

ing chap arter her, and the guverner likes him. He means miscbiff, 

[ can tell you. Soif you means to run for the plate, you'd better 

come down and enter at wonce, or I wouldn't back you at no odds 

soon. * Your survant to command, a 

« James WHIPSTOCK. 
Marmaduke Wilmington laid down the letter with an abstracted 

took it up again and re read it; and then, finding that it —_ ba 

compound odour of stale tobacco, leather, and stable manure, he thr 

it into the fire. 
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She Alvion. 











To go out of town at this time of the year, 
! Shooting and hunting over! There’s 
to be sure, but I hate fishing—at least for fish. Ha! 

1 However, this is a matter of business. The girl has her thirty 
ba” .jd—there’s no doubt of that. She's tolerably pretty too, if it 

~~ for that confounded gaucherie that all these country- bred girls 
= That can be soon rubbed off in town, at all events. Yes, deci- 
== + this is @ chance not to be thrown away. The old baronet likes 
ery I believe. But who the deuce can be this ‘dangerous looking 
yp hy os worthy Jim calls him? Hang the fellow, what can he want 
fo the country in April? He must beasnob. No matter, I'll run no 


or llons, then! 
-~ aw ys pen, and ona neat sheet of note-paper wrote as fol- 


lows :— 
“ in THOMAS, J 

Daan ies myself of your kind general invitation, I propose coming 
down to Ventom fore few days, as 1am ordered by my physician to 
take a little country air.—Kindest regards to the ladies. 

** Ever yours most faithfully, 
**© MARMADUKE WILMINGTON. 

« Sir Thomas Ventom, Bart. Ventom Hall, Warwickshire.” 

«Qool, that, decidedly,” he said, as he sealed the letter ; ‘ but he'll 
call it hearty, and so forth; so it’s all right, and to morrow I'll dine 
at Ventom Hall.” 

Ventom Hall was like hundreds of other halls in England, but in no 
other country. It was a handsome, convenient and unpretending edifice, 
standing in a park, with greensward, fallow deer, and tall trees-in 
abundance, besides a fair-sized sheet of water, called a lake, and 
with kitchen-gardens, flower-gardens, conservatories, &c. In a word, 
George Robins would have made a splendid description out of ir, but 
neither our taste nor our talent lying in that direction, we wont ven- 
ture on the ground of the late Prince of Auctioneers. 

Its present owner was Sir Thomas Ventom, descended from the Ven- 
toms fiat came over with the Conqueror—of course. By the way, we 
are personally acquainted with almost as many lineal descendants of 
the Conqueror’s fellowers as the numbers of the latter actually amount- 
ed to; nay, we are not sure that we could not tell of more names than 
the Roll of Battle Abbey contains, owned by people who swear their 
ancestor was of William’s knights. This is decidedly curious and puz- 
sling. However, it is no business of ours. Our own family is un- 
doubtedly from the Conqueror’s stock. Everybody has heard of the 
Le Bruns, from which we, the Browns, are descended. But this is 
digressing. 

ir Thomas was & man of wealth and influence, much respected as a 
landlord, and a hard rider, a genuine country gentleman, who 
often returned his tenants five per cent. on quarter day ; had won as 
many brushes as any foxhunter in the county, and never gave less than 
eighty-four shillings a dozen for his claret 

his wife was worthy of her husband, and for pees: 
kets, and soup was unsurpassed by any country gentle 
England. 

hey had no children; but a niece of Lady Ventom’s resided with 
them, a Miss Julia Monteith. This young lady was one of the belles 
of Warwickshire, and greatly sought after at county balls. She was, 
unquestionably, pretty and clever, but, as our friend Mr. Marmaduke 
Wilmington had observed, she had certainly a touch of gaucherie about 
her, if the test of London fashionable manners were applied to her 
This was disagreeable to some, and piquant to others, in proportion as 
they were thoroughly conventionalized or otherwise in their own minds. 
But even those who saw and complained of this want of style and finish, 
considered the defect amply compensated by her rumoured possession 
of thirty thousand pounds’ fortune. 

Marmaduke Wilmington, who had been hunting in Warwickshire last 
autumn, had been introduced to Sir Thomas Ventom, and by him in- 
vited to the Hall. There he had seen and admired the fair Julia; and 
having ascertained during his stay that she had the above-mentioned 
thirty thousand attractions, he had determined, as he said, ‘‘ to bag the 

me.” But well knowing that all kinds of events might happen in 
Fis absence to thwart his schemes, he made a confidant of Jim, one of 
the grooms at Ventom Hall, and commissioned him to let him know if 
anything occurred to affect his interests. The consequence of this 
confidence was Jim’s dirty epistle we have presented to the reader, 
and Mr. Wilmington’s determination to rush off to the scene of action 
himself. And now let us precede the worthy gentleman to Ventom 


P il of a bore this. 
: yen slow place, too 


Salad or h, 


schools, blan- 
man’s lady in 


Hall. 

The little family are at breakfast, though it was early enough in the 
morning. A good substantial repast that same breakfast is, and ample 
justice is done to its attractions by all four at the table. The fourth 
person is Mr. Charles Spencer, a guest of Sir Thomas’s. This young 
gentleman is a cornet of a light-dragoon regiment, at present quar- 
tered in some abominable place in the wilds of Ireland. But Charley 
Spencer is sbsent on leave, and his father, being an old friend of Sir 
Thomas, the latter had invited him to Ventom Hall. Now, the very 
idea of a cornet of light cavalry, just escaped from Galway Barracks, 
in the month of April, spending his time at a dull country seat, is, 
prima facie, absurd; but then master Charley had been to the said 
seat before, and is perfectly aware that there is something within its 
precincts to compensate for the loss of Rotten Row, the Italian Opera, 
and that fading remnant of former glories, ‘‘ Almack’s.” Is Master 
Charley’s taste so very bad after all? 

The letter-bag arrived—that great event of the day in a country 
house during the dull season. Sir Thomas unlocked it, and drew forth 
sundry letters and the inevitable ‘“‘ Times.” There was a letter on 
scented paper, inscribed in delicate characters to Miss Monteith, from 
her bosom friend, who had gone for her first season to London; and 
astonishing were her revelations of life inthe great metropolis. There 
was asaucy letter from Jack Flashley of the Blues to Charley Spencer, 
quizzing him on his country predilections, There was a pious-looking 
epistle in stiff characters, from the secretary of the ‘* Universal Bro- 
therhood and Negro Conversion Society” to Lady Ventom. And, lastly, 
ae a the letter of Marmaduke Wilmington, Esq., to Sir Thomas 

imself. 

“Bravo!” cried the latter as soon as he had perusedit. ‘Now, 
Spencer, we shall be able to enliven you a bit in this dull place.” 

Here Charley threw a glance at Miss Julia, intended to be tender; 
but a man in moustachios casting sentimental glances, is like a hippo 
potamus attempting the polka, so that what was meant to he softly in- 
sinuating, was really simply ‘* sheepish.” 

“* My dear,” continucd Sir Thomas, addressing his wife, ‘« Wilming- 
ton is coming down.” 

Lady Ventom expressed her satisfaction, for she considered Marma- 
duke a most well-bred man, and very charitably disposed: he had for- 
warded a guinea through her to the ‘ Universal Brotherhood and 
Necro Conversion Society.” 

Miss Monteith looked pleased at the news, and said she was delight- 
ed; whereat Charley Spencer felt irate, and smoothed his moustachios, 
as he asked, “* Who is Mr. Wilmington ?” 

It was a very simple question; but somehow or other no one could 
answer it, for no one knew exactly what to call our friend Marmaduke 
Sir Thomas ventured to call him a man of independent property, 
though the worthy baronet had some misgivings as to whether he was 
telling the truth—at all events he did not know where the property 
lay. Lady Ventom said he was a finished gentleman and very chari- 
table; and Miss Monteith wound up the account by adding, “and so 
handsome!” This was decidedly the most unpleasing item in the cata. 
logue of perfections announced to poor Charley, more especially from 
such lips. He pulled his moustachios about in a most ungrateful way, 
for really they were very decent ones, and very well p/antés. 

How long Charley continued in the sulks we don’t know; at all 
events he took a ride that afternoon with Miss Monteith, and he would 

ave been the most ill-tempered of mortals if he had not then lost 
te? particle of anger; for Julia rode like an angel (we doubt, by 
the way, whether horsemanship is an angelic accomplishment,) and 
ae 80 favourably on the soft-hearted cornet, that no young fellow 
of three-and.twenty could have felt otherwise than ready to worship 

er with his whole soul. 


Me their return they found Marmaduke Wilmington in the drawing- 


it, bene Linen Eee ate thought Charley; ‘* but then, hang 
. old enough to be her father—pshaw! Ax’ .’ But Charl 
didn’t feel comfortable nevertheless, tit enadied ¥ ar 


“A smart young fellow,” thought Marmaduke; “ and those mous- 
h 108, too, are astonishingly attractive to a country girl: but then— 
aw! these boys never know how to manage a woman.” Neverthe- 
ess, Mr. Marmaduke Wilmington was conscious of a certain little mis- 
&'ving in this vital matter. 
What a clever little girl was Julia Monteith! 


Who could guess 


she cared the value of her riding-whip for either? And yet she did. 
But—mercy on us—what woman is deficient in tact in these cases ? 
They are all pre-eminently hypocrites, the little dears, at such moments 
as these—and, of course, it’s quite correct that they should be so: 
‘**maidenly modesty,” ‘* lady-like reserve,” Xo. 

At dinner Charley Spencer found ovt that Marmaduke was intimate 
with a dozen friends of his, and warmed towards him accordingly. 
Moreover, he discovered that he was quite au courant of all military 
news and mess scandal ; he found that he was a first-rate sportsman, 
and something of a betting-man, well able to give him good informa- 
tion how to make his little investments on the forthcoming Chester 
Cup. VB. This was after the ladies had retired, horse-racing being 
only less horrible than free- masonry in their estimation. 

That same evening Charley Spencer and Marmaduke Wilmington 

were on apparently confidential and cordial terms. Julia behaved so 
discreetly, that Marmaduke abandoned all fear of Charley’s rivalry ; 
while she talked with such freedom and absence of reserve to himself 
that he felt he was making way. On the other hand, Charley had ven. 
tured once to quiz her on her apparent preference for Wilmington, but 
her stare of astonishment, and her little exclamation, ‘‘ Why, he’s 
grey!” completely delighted and reassured him. It is true that he 
fancied Marmaduke rather ‘‘ spooney” on the fair Julia; but feelin 
confident now of the impossibility of his success, he rather compassionat 
his rival. By degrees, however, even this idea wore away, and so cle- 
verly and prudently did Marmaduke Wilmington act his part, that not 
one of the party retired to rest that night with the least suspicion of 
that worthy individual’s feelings or designs. 
A day or two thus passed away amid a great deal of clever acting cn 
the part of Julia and Wilmington, and violent attempts on the part of 
Charley Spencer to be equally well- guarded in his manner: but he was 
too young (at least for a man) to do it well, so that his sentiments were 
soon perceived by his cautious rival. 

But, though Mr. a wry oy was thus cautious in his demeanour, it 
must not be supposed that he had at all abandoned his schemes, or that 
he was one whit the less ee¢er in pursuit of them. He was merely a 
skilful general hiding his tactics from the enemy. 

He and Spencer and the old baronet were together in the billiard- 
room one evening; the two former had played a couple of games in 
which Charley had been shamefully beaten. The poor youth was get- 
ting into that hopeless condition of rapturous love which will not allow 
its victim to do anything properly, or to think of any subject not im- 
mediately connected with itself. The baronet rallied him on his bad 
play, and challenged him toa game. The challenge was accepted, and 
Marmaduke left them to seek the ladies in the drawing-room. 

When he reached it, Julia was there alone. Auspicious moment! 
thought Marmaduke Wilmington, Esq., and, of course, his colour ought 
to have heightened, his pulse ought to have quickened, and he ought 
to have found himself unable to talk in bis usual strain, &c.; all this 
being the prescribed orthodox way for lovers to behave under such pe- 
culiar circumstances. But he was far too cool a fellow to feel any such 
symptoms of excitement. He had too often staked a year’s income on a 
throw of the dice, and seen it coolly raked up by the croupier ; he had 
too often watched the chestnut poking its nose by the winning- post just 
a-head of the bay which he had been backing to the extent of thou- 
sands; nay, he had even too often seen a man at twelve paces levelling 
a hair-triggered pistol at his head in a case of ‘‘ honourable satisfac- 
tion,” to be easily excited by trifles of any kind. Therefore he dropped 
quietly into a seat near Miss Monteith—not ¢oo near, or that would 
have been impertinent; not too far off, or that would have been want- 
ing in cordiality and intimacy. Then he chatted away on some of the 
little events of the day, till he artfully wound the conversation roun 
to himself, and candidly confessed that his whole object in coming to 
Ventom was to see her—Julia Monteith—once more. 

We hate love scenes and love speeches most cordially, so we will not 
give our friend Marmaduke’s. Julia was all confusion and blushes ; 
for, be a woman ever so clever a tactician, a downright declaration of 
love generally throws her off her guard, and makes her as timid as a 
baby. Suffice it, however, that Marmaduke was beginning to interpret 
her blushes and tremblings favourably, and was waiting for an answer 
to the important question he had just asked, when Lady Ventom sailed 
into the room, and immediately after her came the baronet and Charley 
Spencer ; the latter looking rather angry at the close proximity of 
armaduke’s and, Julia’s chairs. (It really seems as if chairs under- 
stood these little scenes, by the otherwise unaccountable manner in 
which they seem to gradually So each other without any con- 
sciousness of a move on the part of the sitters. ) 

No doubt Wilmington was exceedingly provoked by this cudden in- 
terruption, but again his admirable self-command stood in his favour, 
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—and such odds too !—I should have 


keted eight thousand at least. 
And all this lost for a wild = after 4 crafty, dissemblir 


c 

— wench, who canine & popinjay-coated boy to a man like 

me 

Very bad taste no doubt, Mr. Marmaduke Wilmington ; but the truth 

=a that with all your cunning you had for once made—*‘ A little mis- 
e.”” 





Kutperial Parliament. 


GENERAL ROSAS. 
House of Lords, April 29. 
The Earl of GRANVILLE drew the attention of the House to the 
ublished accounts of the honours which have been paid to General 
osas on his landing at Plymouth, and wished to ask Lord Malmesbury 
whether instructions had been given to the authorities at that to 
treat the ex- Dictator with official honours. —Lord MALMESBURY re- 
rege that no instructions from the Foreign-office, nor, to the best of 
is belief, from the Admiralty, had been sent down for the reception of 
General Rosas with official honours; he supposed, therefore, that the 
authorities at Plymouth had been actuated by a desire to show hospi- 
tality to a distinguished refugee. Whatever the private character of 
General Rosas might be, his misfortunes, and the kindness which he 
had shown to British merchants, entitled him to be treated with deli- 
cacy.—After some further discussion the matter dropped. 
THE MILITIA BILL. 
House of Commons, April 26. 
The adjourned debate on the second reading of the Militia Bill was 
renewed by Mr. MOFFATT, who contended that the measure was un- 
called for.—Lord Seymour and Major-General Reid reluctantly sup- 
rted the bill.—Mr. ELLICE was opposed to the present plan, believin 
it to be neither the most cammacmedl tant efficient that could be devised” 
If a larger force were necessary for the defence of the country, he should 
prefer an addition to the standing army.—Colonel Lindsay supported 
the motion —Mr. CARDWELL thought it was the duty of the House to 
support the second reading of the bill. There was a general impres- 
sion, he observed, that the question under debate was, whether the 
country should be again subjected to a forced conscription through the 
ballot, which he believed would be difficult in a time of profound peace. 
He had understood from the Government that it was intended to work 
this bill by voluntary enlistment, and he reminded the House that the 
statute 42 George III. chap. 90 was an enduring law; if, therefore, 
this bill were rejected, the Government might say that without a mili- 
tia the country was not safe, and as the House had refused to substi- 
tute voluntary enlistment for compulsory conscription, they would not 
ask for the suspension of that statute, and the consequence would be 
that compalsory conscription would be put in operation through the 
ballot.—A long debate ensued and on division the second reading was 
carried by 315 against 165. 
COUNTY ELECTORS. 7 
Tuesday, April 27. 
Mr. LOCKE KING moved for leave to bring in a bill to assimilate 
the franchise and procedure at elections in the counties in England and 
Wales to those in boroughs, by giving the right of voting to occupiers 
of tenements of £10 a year; by limiting the polling to one day ; and b 
restricting the time of proceeding to election to eight days. The bill 
he proposed to introduce, he said, was, with a few additional provisions, 
the same as that of last session, the principles of which had been often 


d| discussed. He confined himself, therefore chiefly to noticing and ob- 


a objections.—Mr. CAMPBELL opposed the notion upon the 
grounds heretofore urged against the measure by Lord John Russell, 
and because, in his opinion, it would open fresh sources of corruption 
at elections. So important an alteration of the act of 1832 should be 
preceded by a deliberate inquiry.—Mr. HUME called upon Ministers as 
candid and honest men, to say yes or no to Mr. King’s proposition.— 
Lord JOHN MANNERS, on the part of the Government, had no hesi- 
tation in saying no to the proposition. He was surprised that those 
who professed to be so anxious for dissolution should provoke discus- 
sion, which could result in nothing but loss of time.—After remarks 
from Lord R. Grosvenor, Mr. Drummond, Mr. Bright, Mr. Packe, Mr. 
Wakley, Colonel Sibthorp, Lord J. RUSSELL said he thought it would 
be better to postpone the consideration of reform; that of free trade 
had been definitively resolved.—Mr. DISRAELI described the bill as 
a partial and one-sided measure—a crude piece of legislation, founded _ 
upon false principles, and tampering with the constitution. As such 
he should give it his unqualified opposition.—After a speech in a 
of the motion from Sir BENJAMIN HALL, the House divided, when 





and no one could have detected his annoyance from external signs. He 

watched his opportunity to get a word of reply from Julia without suc- 

cess, till at length he contrived to whisper, as he stood by her at the 

piano. ‘ Write to me, to-night, for God’s sake—if only one line,—Will 
ou ?” No reply! 

Charley Spencer seemed dreadfully abstracted at times during the 
evening, and yet outrageously gay and noisy withal. Julia seemed 
unusually timid, but still looked so happy, that Marmaduke felt con- 
fident of success. He passed close to her at once again, and pretend- 
ing to show her an engraving, said, ‘‘ Answer my question. will 
you-—— ?” 

** Hush, yes /” 

Cool as he was, he almost started with delight ; but he controlled 
himself in a moment, and the evening passed away without any further 
event worth recording. As soon as he retired to his own room, Mar- 
maduke sat in an easy chair, and gave vent to his satisfaction. 

*s Yes! yes! by Jove she saidso. Thirty thousand! What a lift, 
after that confounded loss on the Liverpool Steeple-chase! I wanted 
a start after the vile luck I have had lately. I must keep up a decent 
establishment of course, for my own sake. But when4& man has my 
savoir faire, thirty thousand is a good three thousand a year of income. 
Decidedly, I am a lucky fellow !” 

Such and similar were Mr. Wilmington’s reflections. There was 
nothing in them touching the young lady herself. Marmaduke Wil- 
mington seldom troubled his head about the happiness of anybody, save 
that most important personage, his own individual self. Julia was 
simply the incarnation of thirty thousand golden pieces—-he would have 
preferred the latter without their incarnation, but asit was, he was con- 
tented to incumber himself for the sake of the solid advantages attend- 
ing his sacrifice. 

He slept delightfully. 

Next morning a servant entered his room hurriedly, and awoke him. 

*‘Good gracious, sir!--have you heard the news? Miss Julia’s 

one!’ 
ar Gone !—-where ?” 

‘*Gone off with Mr. Spencer, sir, to Gretna Green,--and here’s a 
letter to you, sir.” 

Marmaduke seized it, tore it open, and read. 

“* Forgive me, my dear sir, if my reply was interpreted wrongly by 
you, as I fear it was. When I said ‘ yes,’ I thought your question was, 
whether I would write to you? not the other question, which you hon- 
oured me by addressing to me Believe me, I fully appreciate that 
honour, but the step which I have now taken will of itself show you 
how impossible it would have been for me to do more than thank you 
for your preferénce, and assure you that I hope ever to deserve your 
Friendship and esteem.—J. M.”’ 

“The devil take everybody!” roared Wilmington, to the servant’s 
intense alarm, and losing all his self-control. He paced the room 
almost foaming with rage; till at length hearing Sir Thomas approach- 
ing, he exerted himself to be cool again. 

** So she’s gone!’ cried the baronet, rushing in. 
hussey! And she has written to you, I hear. 
you, Wilmington, eh ?” 

A moment’s reflection showed Marmaduke that it would be more gal- 
ling to his vanity to let it be known that he had been rejected, than 
painful to let any other surmises be made. He, therefore, quietly 
declined stating the subject or contents of his letter at all; whereupon 
the boronet was very savage, accused him of being in the conspiracy, 
and hinted that he trusted he would not prolong his vieit at Ventom 
Hall. 

The first train conveyed the discomforted roué to town, cursing his 
own folly by the way, and everybody and everything in a most ever- 
getic manner. He summed up his miseries in these words : 

« Jilted—done out of thirty thousand pounds—cut out of one of the 
best visiting houses in a hunting county,—booked as the laughing: stock 
of every man who knows me,—and, worse than all, missed the Chester 
Cup to-day, when I might have made a little money to console me !— 
What’s that ?” he cried, as they stopped at a station ?” 

** Telegraphic despatch of the Chester Cup, sir.” 

** Who’s the winner ?” he asked. 

** Blueblazes, sir.” 


*She’s gone, the 
What does she say to 





Which of the two she preferred? Nay, 


Who could have guessed that 





“Of course,—confound them all '—:he very horse I meant to back, 


the motion was rejected by 202 to 149. 
THE CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. 
Thursday, April 29. 


The Marquis of BLANDFORD moved for leave to bring in a bill to 
enable her Majesty further to regulate the duties of ecclesiastical per- 
sonages, and to make better provision for the management and distri- 
bution of episcopal and capitular revenues. He stated that the motives 
for this motion were twofold—first, the acknowledged necessity of en- 
abling the Established Church to extend its ramifications amongst the 
masses of our rapidly increasing population ; secondly, a desire to pro- 
vide a practical remedy for abuses known to exist in the establishment, 
arising from the want of a sufficiently active legislation in matters of 
this nature. The modifications he proposed related to the constitution 
and duties of Chapters, which would leave a disposable revenue of nearly 
£60,000 a year. He proposed to erect two new dioceses, Westminster 
and Bristol, and to give a permissive power to divide existing dioceses. 
He explained the manner in which he proposed to effect these divisions, 
and specified the respective incomes which it was intended by the bill 
to assign to the future occupants of the old as well as of the new sees, 
the result of which would be that a surplus of £27,000 a year would 
be applicable to the general purposes and wants of the Church. In the 
lest place, he proposed that the capitular property, and the episcopal 
property under certain limitations and conditions, not the fee, but the 
management, should be transferred to and vested in the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners —Lord R. GROSVENOR seconded the motion.—Mr. 
WALPOLE concurred in many of the suggestions of the noble marquis, 
but would reserve his general opinion until the bill, at the introduction 
of which he would offer no opposition, was before the House.—Sir H. 
INGLIS expressed his strong disappointment at the mode in which the 
objects contemplated by the bill were proposed to be carried out.—— 
After some remarks, generally in support of the proposed measure, 
from Mr. Hume, Mr. Cowper, Mr. Hawson, Mr. 8. Herbert, and Mr. 
Aglionby, leave was given to bring in the bill. 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Mr. HEYWOOD ;then moved for a select committee to consider the 
propriety of preserving the Crystal Palace, with a view of its applica- 
cation to purposes of public instruction and recreation.—Mr. UME 
seconded the motion, which was vehemently opposed by Colonel SIB- 
THORP.—Lord J. MANNERS considered the evil which would result 
from so flagrant a violation of public faith as would be involved in the 
retention of the building, after the solemn pledge given for its removal, 
would greatly outweigh any possible good which might result through 
the removal of the building and its re erection on a different site, which 
he believed was contemplated. The Government would, however, readily 
give its sanction and advice —-Mr. T. DEYNCOURT was im favour of 
retaining the Crystal Palace.—-Mr. LABOUCHERE resisted the mo- 
tion. After remarks from Mr. Cavendish and Mr. Mac or, Lord 
PALMERSTON said the subject was of sufficient interest an rt- 
ance to deserve a parliamentary inquiry. Lord SEYMOUR resisted 
the motion.—Mr. WAKLEY and Sir ROBERT PEEL supported the 
motion.—After some further discussion, the House divided, when the 
numbers were--for the motion, 103 ; against 221 ; majority against, 118. 

UNIVERSITIES OF SCOTLAND BILL. 


Mr. MONCREIFY¥ moved the second reading of this bill. —Mr. SCOTT 
opposed the measure (which was intended to abolish tests) as subver- 
sive of the character of the Scottish Universities, as well as injurious 
to the church of Scotland, and to the education of the youth of that 
country, whilst it interfered with the treaty of Union. The object of 
these tests was, that the teachers of youth should be imbued with reli- 
gious truth, should recognise the doctrine and be subject to the discip- 
line of the established church, and the present system had for a centu- 
ry and a half fulfilled that object. With these and other reasons for 
retaining subscription, there was no valid plea for abandoning a secu- 
rity for religion as well as doctrine. He moved that the second reading 
be deferred for six months.—Mr. MONCREIFF explained the grounds 
upon which he thought the House ought to adopt this measure. The 
people of Scotland had been appealed to, and it was clear they were 
willing that these tests should be swept away. If the bill could be con- 
strued as an attack upon religion or the orthodox instruction of youth, 
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or if it removed an a t security, it might be objected to; but it 
merely did away with a great practical evil—a religious test which ad- 
mitted those it was framed to exclude, was utterly useless as a security, 
and @ scandal to the statute book. The established church of Scotland 
had no control over the universities, which were seats of instruction, 
not ecclesiastical institutions, like those in the south. The main, if not 
sole, purpose of these tests was to exclude episcopacy, and the effect of 
the bill was to redress an act of injustice perpetrated in 1711, when the 
Act of Security was violated in the matter of lay patronage. When it 
was urged that there should be some security against infidelity and 
scepticism, he answered that they were not excluded by the tests, which 
did keep out men of sound religious principles. They were altogether 
useless ; of 80 professors in the Scotch universities, 24 had either taken 
the test not being of the establishment, or had not taken it at all. With 
respect to the Act of Union, the question was, whether Parliament was 
not entitled to sweep away tests which bind where they should not bind, 
and did not bind where they ought. Sir ROBERT H. INGLIS opposed, 
and Mr. BETHEL supported the motion.—Mr. WALPOLE maintained 
that no cause had been made out by the supporters of the bill sufficient 
to justify the Government or the House inaltering the fundamental ar- 
ticle in the Treaty of Union, and changing so materially the constitu- 
tion of the ecclesiastical institutions of the kingdom —After remarks 
from Mr. Anstey, Mr. EWART reminded the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Walpole) that the articles of the Treaty of Union had already been re- 
peatedly altered by the House to suit the changing spirit of the times, 
and cordially supported the motion.—The motion was also supported by 
Mr. Hume and Mr. Oswald, and was opposed by Sir. G. Clarke and Mr. 
Bruce.—Lor.i JOHN RUSSELL said he had never seen a stronger case 
made out in support of any measure than had been in the present case. 
The existing state of the law upon this subject was anomalous and ab- 
aurd, and he thought that the sooner it was got rid of the better.—Upon 
@ division, there appeared for the motion, 157 ; against it, 172; majori- 


ty, 15. 
COLONIAL BISHOPS BILL. 


On the order for the se-ond reading of the Colonial Bishops Bill, Mr. 
GLADSTONE defined the object of the bill, which was, that the colo- 
nies included in the schedule and others declared by her Majesty in 
Council, what was called the Church of England in the colonies should 
be put, in regard to its own ecclesiastical affairs, on @ seating of equal- 
ity with all unprivileged and unestablished denominations of religion, 
aubject to such restraints as Parliament thought fit. The bill in no 
respect trenched upon the rights of colonial authorities ; it meddled not 
oath selkuione opinions; it had no relations, notwithstanding its title, 
te colonial bishops apart from the members of their communions; and 
its principle was to leave the colonies, subject to any restraint upon 
imperial grounds, to the unrestricted management of their own colonial 
affairs, ecclesiastical or civil, without infringing the religious liberty 
of members of any other communion. After noticing the objections 
urged against 4 similar bill introduced in a former session, he applied 
himself to show the reality of a demand for legislation upon this subject. 
There were no Ecclesiastical Courts in the colonies, and it would be ab- 
gard to introduce them. The colonial bishops had powers, but they 
were of a bad kind, and his object was to enable parties in the colonies 
to frame regulations for themselves, instead of remaining, in this res. 
pect, in a state of anarchy, tempered only by that good sense which re- 
gulated the great bulk of these communities. He read various decla 
rations from bishops, clergy, and laity, in seven or eight colonial dio 
ceses, in favour of mixed synodical conventions for the administration 
of Church affairs; and, assuming that a want existed, he examined the 
two opinions which prevailed as to the mode in which the want should 
be supplied. The proposal that it should be done by a Parliamentary 
constitution for the Church in the colonies he repudiated; the other 

lan was that which he had embodied in this bill —On the motion of 
ir J. PAKINGTON, the debate was adjourned until the 19th of May. 


CANADIAN RAILWAYS. 


Mr. COBDEN, referring to a railway proposed to be made between 
Helifax and Quebec (at a cost of something like £7 ,000,000,) respecting 
which the late Government had given some sort of guarantee, and the 
negotiations as to which, he believed, had since been renewed, asked 
the right honourable gentieman the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he was prepared, before the Government entered into an un- 
dertaking of that magnitude and importance, to lay upon the table of 
the House te whole correspondence having reference to the construc- 
tion of that railway ? 

Sir J. PAKINGTON thought it necessary to explain—not by way of 
complaint, but only in justification of himself—-that the hoa. member 

given him no notice whatever of this question. 

Mr. COBDEN had no desire to take the right hon. gentleman by 
surprise, and would place the terms of his question upon the notice- 


r. 
P*bir J. PAKINGTON said, the hon. gentleman stated that the late 
Government had given a qualified assent to this railway. Now, in 
bene to the late Government, he thought it right to state that nothing 
taken place between them and the parties who were anxious for 
the construction of the line which could be construed into a qualified 
assent. (Hear, hear.) The language of Earl Grey had been uniformly 
to this effect,—-that the Government would be no parties to any such 
guarantee as that sought for, unless they were satisfied with the line 
which it was proposed to make. He believed the assent of Earl Grey 
went no further than this. The subject was now under the considera- 
tion of the Government, and before anything final was done it would be 
their wish to give every information to the House. 


THE BUDGET. 
Friday, April 30. 

At five minutes past five the Speaker left the chair, and the House 
went into a committee of ways and means. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER then rose, and said he had 
to invite the attention of the House of Commons to the financia! state- 
ment for the year, to which he begged the serious and unimpassioned 
attention of the hon. members, He was not altogether without hope 
that the hon. gentleman on either side would dismiss from their minds 
any pre-judgment upon this question. The revenue for the country 
was raised partly by duties upon domestic manufactures, partly upon 
articles of foreign import, and largely by a system of direct taxation, 
which was the best means to raise and maintain the revenue. He did 
not think, in the first place, that the prospects of supplying the defici- 
ency in the revenue by an increase of the customs duties was very ea- 
couraging. In every year from 1840 to 1851 there had been a reduc- 
tion of duty upon articles of foreign import, including coffee, timber, 
gugar, butter, and cheese, silk, manufactures, tallow, copper ore, and 
upon many other articles upon which revenue was raised, but the re- 
duction in the customs duties had been systematical. The aggregate 
reduction in the ten years amounted to 9,000,000 sterling. The House 
then would agree with him that, having a deficiency, and the resources 
to which he must look to support it, it would be presumptuous to 
euppose he could induce the House to look tothat source. Had he then 
@ more encouraging prospect of inducing the House to supply by duties 
apon articles of domestic manufacture? There had been a party who 
had been triumphant who contended that the best mode of release was 
to reduce the excise duties; but if there was one party who thought 

must not suprly a deficiency by customs, and another who thought 
iemust not be borne by excise duties, what prospect had the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of supplying a deficiency during the ten years from 
1842 to 1851? The revenue of excise had been reduced in the aggre- 
gate no less a sum than nearly £1,500,000, simultaneously with the 
reduction in the customs. But this was not all; for only thia day week 
a member connected with the late administration. the right honourable 
member for Manchester, had proposed a further repeal of excise duties 
virtually to the amount of £1,400,000. Under these circumstances, 
the enterprise of supplying a deficiency from legislature was extremely 

oo 

he difficulty of the Chancellor of the Exchequer did not end 
here. He feared he should not find any very welcome adherents 
to the principle of direct taxation—the third mode of raising the rev- 
enue of the country. Just ten years ago, one of the most eminent of 
modern statesmen, who was instrumental in reducing the customs and 
excise duties, introduced a measure which entailed upon the country a 
large amount of direct taxation. He alluded to the property and in- 
come tax. That measure was introduced apologetically as necessitated 
by emergency, and framed to meet a necessity; and if, under those 
umstances, the house could not be induced to adopt it without a large 
basis of exemption, there was in that measure no great favour shown 
by the House to the principles of direct taxation. That tax was after. 
wards with great difficulty renewed, after having been impugned by 
members of great influence and distinction, until, at the end of the ten 
» its existence was only renewed provisionally, and that, too, only 

on the condition that it should be received by a committee up stairs. 
(Hear, hear.) The prospect, therefore, of direct taxation was not very 
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encouraging. He hoped to have been able to have had the report of 
this committee before him: but as a member of that committee, he could 
bear witness to the impartial spirit with which the enquiry had been 
conducted. In that committe he found that one objection to the income 
tax was that there was no difference made between permanent and 
temporary incomes. On this subject the committe had received the 
amplest evidence from the ablest men ; but, as a practical man himself, 
and looking at the question from the position he now held, he might 
say this—if the principies enunciated by those gentleman were adopted, 
Schedules A. B, and & would not be less odious than Schedules D. 

The feelings of the people must be considered, as well as the principles 
of science; but upon the subject he did not presume to give an opinion; 
however, the committee were unanimous upon this point,—that if these 
taxes were to be permament or temporary they would not rest upon 
a principle of exemption ; but it was astounding the prejudice and the 
obstacles interposed by the principles of direct taxation If, however, 
our revenue was to depend in any great measure upon direct taxation, 
its burden must be made general: this was a principle very difficult to 
resist, for he contended that a system of direct taxation founded upon 
a system of exemption was but a system of confiscation. Last year the 
then Financial Minister sacrificed two million of direct taxation. He 
refered to the window tax, which was certainly not the less direct, be- 

cause, by the direct taxation substituted, he only obtained £400,000. 

By these things it was directly announced to the country that direct 
taxation was intolerable unless it was general. The difficulties of rais. 

ing revenues were not confined to customs, excise, or direct taxation. It 
appeard, then, from what he had said, that the House of Commons more 
or less disapproved of these three principles of taxation. 

He would now call attention to the income and expenditure of the 
year ending April last. The actual income for the year had been 
£52,468,317, having exceeded theestimate of Sir Charles Wood by more 
than £340,000. This was independent of the vast remission of taxation 
which had taken place in the interval, among which was £640,000 less 
upon the window duty, besides a considerable amount from the reduc- 
tion upon coffee, timber, and sugar. It was just, however, to Sir Charles 
Wood to trace the effect of the reduction upon these articles of cof- 
fee, timber and sugar. Upon the customs revenue the consumption 
had been greatly increased in consequence of the reduction of the arti- 
cle sugar. It was so remarkable that he must call attention to it. In 
1851 we imported 7,200,000 cwt. of British and foreign sugar; in 1852 
we imported 7,613,000 cwt., being an increase of 413,000 cwt. since the 
alteration of duties; in 1846 the increase in consumption had been 
1,900,000 cwt., or 33 per cent. in the six years. As to the revenue 
from this article he ought to state, that Sir Charles Wood's estimated 
loss from reduction was £340,000, but the actual loss had beem £309,000. 
(Cheers.) The expenditure of the year was estimated at £50,249,000 
The actual expenditure had Leen £50,290.000, and the consequence 
was, that there had been a surplus of £2,176,985. He had now, then, 
to give another estimate, in which he was himself more interested. For 
the estimate of the present year the present Goverument was scarcely 
responsible, but they did not shrink from it. The estimated expendi- 
ture for the coming year was £50,163,979. Whilst going through the 
items, and comparing their amount, he mentioned that he should pro- 
pod an additional vote of £200,000, upon account of the Caffre war, 

eyond the £400,000 already voted. He now came to the subject of 
the inceme for the coming year, ending April 6. The Customs, he es 
timated, would realise £20,572,000, being rather more than one million 
less than received last year; for it must be recollected that last year 
was an exceptional year on account of the Exhibition, and that this 
year he would have to contend with a further reduction of the sugar 
duties. As to the excise, he also anticipated a reduction, and he anti- 
cipated it to produce £14,604,000; stamps £6,339,000, taxes £3,090,000 
There was a diminution of about £640,000 upon last year, but caused 
by the abolition of window duties. The property tax he estimated at 
£2,641,000. The post-office £93,4000; the woods £235,000; the mis- 
cellaneous £260,000; and old atores £400,000. These items made an 
income of £48.983,500, showing a deficiency of £2,189,479. We have, 
therefore, without the property and income tax, this amount of defi. 
ciency ; but to complete the picture, before he explained the course the 
Government proposed to take, he thought it expedient to compare the 
financial statement of last year and the present year. He was bound 
to say, upon this comparison, that there had been really no diminution 
in the assessments to the Lye yh d tax in the present year. Notwith- 
standing that Sir C. Wood had received £100,000 less on that account 
in 1851 that in 1850, the total duty assessed was £5,727,000, in 1851 
£5,739,000, and in 1852 £5,888,000; but there had been a diminution 
in the amount received; for in 1850 it was £5,403,000, and in 1852 
£5,203,000. There had been, however, a great diminution in 1849, in 
schedule D, relating to professions, and trades, which he attributed to 
the state of commerce in that year; but it had increased greatly in 
last year. The state of the country, as far as it was denoted by this 
schedule was one of great and sound prosperity. (Loud cheers.) There 
were, however, classes in the country who were not prosperous, and 
the effects of their want of prosperity was beginning to tell upon the 
property and income tax, for he had been officially informed by the 
right authority that allowance should be made for reduced rentals. 
He was informed, too, that the privilege accorded to the farmers under 
the provisions of schedule D were being extensively acted upon. He 
was recommended to take an estimate of not less than £150,000 on ac- 
count of reduced rentals, and the permission referred to. Under these 
circumstances, he estimated the property and income tax at £5,337 ,000, 
but deducting the £150,000 therefrom, the estimate would be £5,187,- 
000. Taking then, all these items into account, inclusive of Property 
and Income Tax, the income for the commencing year would be £51,- 
625,000, and the estimated expenditure £51,163,979. There would re- 
main a surplus of £461,021. (Hear hear) This was a plain and un- 
varnished statement, and, under these circumstances, there was but 
one course which her Majesty’s Government could recommend for the 
adoption of the House. At the same time they deemed it their duty to 
impress upon the House and the country the necessity of arriving, as 
speedily as possible, at some definite principle, on which to raise the 
revenue of the country. Had they had time and opportunity, they 
would not have shrunk from their task. He hoped, then, that under 
the circumstances, the House and the country would rest satisffed with 
@ provisional proposition from the Government ; and having stated with 
as much clearness as he could the exact financial condition of the coun- 
try, he begged to lay a resolution upon the table, that the Property 
and Income Tax be further continued for the limited period of one year. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said he entirely concurred in the proposition 
of the right hon. gentleman, and hoped that every possible facility 
would be given him in carrying it into effect. He considered the speech 
just delivered to be the most complete justification of the course pur- 
sued by the late Government, and a triumphant proof of the success of 
the commercial policy of late years. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. HUME was far from being satisfied with the financial statement 
-—(laughter)—and complained that it proposed to repeal none of the 
taxes which pressed upon the industrial classes of the country.—A de- 
sultory debate followed, in which Mr. 8S. Baring, Mr. S. Newdegate, 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Baillie, Col. Sibthorpe, Sir J. Tyrrel, Mr. Rey- 
nolds, Mr. Bright, and Sir J. Pakington were the principle speakers ; 
and the sugar duties, the property tax, the hop duties, the militia bill, 
and various other questions were brought under the discussion. The 
general opinion on both sides of the House was very favourable to 
the statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Col Sibthorpe, only 
expressing his decided disappointment with it —Various members ex. 
pressed oa that some of the most oppressive taxes might be reduced 
or repealed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said the debate of this evening was the death- 
blow and knell of Protection, and he trusted it would dispel the delu- 
sion which yet prevailed on this subject. The resolution was agreed to. 
—The orders of the day were then disposed of, and the House adjourned 
at twenty-five minutes to one o’clock. 








MISSIONARY MADNESS, AND ITS FEARFUL END. 

A most appalling story will be found in another column of our im- 
enue thisday. An English officer, Captain Gardiner, of the Royal 

avy, who had proceeded with six companions upon what was called 
the ‘‘ Patagonian Mission” to the neighbourhood of Cape Horn, has been 
literally starved to death—he, and his companions with him. Neither 
reverence for the cause in which they were engaged nor admiration of 
the lofty qualities of the leader of the party can blind our eyes to the 
unutterable folly of the enterprise as it was conducted, or smother the 
expression of natural indignation against those who could wantonly 
risk so many valuable lives on so hopeless an expedition. Surely there 
is distress and agony enough at home—surely there is ignorance and 
vice enough within the boundaries of the four seas. When this distress 
shall have been alleviated—when this ignorance shall have been en- 
lightened—when this vice shall have been extirpated, will it not he 





time enough to think of dispatching missions to Cape Horn? There is 
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such a thing as subordination even among acts of duty. What are 

to think of that charity which disregards the claims of the suffe We 
thousands whe speak with English es, but can find sympathy 
money enough when there is a qu of affording assistance to 
parcel of scarcely human savages, separated from us, we may alm a 
say, by the diameter of the globe? Trwe, they may be living in th 
midst of savagery and brutality of the wildest kind, but at least they 








are not afflicted with that worst species of suffering—conecious d 
ation. They have not present before their eyes at every moment of th 
day a standard of comparison which adds intensity to every pang th ° 
suffer. We should be perfectly willing to aceept the argument againe, 
the promoters of these wild schemes from their own point of view. a 
should be prepared to show them in our own large towns, and in the 
very centre of British civilisation, persons as ignorant of the first radi. 
ments of Christianity as the wretched savages who persecuted Captain 
Gardiner and his comp inions amidst the tempests of Cape Horn The 
reports of the various commissioners connected with the Association, 
for the Promotion of Christianity by various means in the opuloug 
districts of Eoglish towns will supply them with all requisite informa. 
tion. Let them go to the Bishop of London—let them go to Lord Shaftes. 
bury—let them go to the nearest inspector of police, and they can goon 
supply themselves with facts sufficient to quicken their missionary 
zeal. We, who may be supposed to entertain the question rather jy 
the spirit of statesmen or politicians, would say, ** Why do not yoy 
who are blessed with abundant means, rather pluck a few hundreds o- 
thousands of your suffering couatrymen from certain destruction tha, 
waste your energies upon a horde of savages separated from you by 
every line of demarcation which Providence can set between human 
beings’ What would you say to the wild Patagonian who would with 
a dry eye abandon his unfortunate countrymen to their ignorance 
their brutality, and their storms, and devote his life to the purpose of 
procuring painted glass for the windows of St. Barnabas in Belgravig 
or subscriptions for the erection of district churches in Bolton or in 
Sheffteld ? Is it not in oe power, by a slight exercise of your supe. 
rior intelligence and a slight expenditure of your abundant means, to 
remove many an English family to Australia or the Canadas, to lands 
where they will grow up without the awful temptations to which they 
must inevitably be exposed at home, and where their children wij) 
meet with all profitable instruction and teaching? Your sympathies 
are not withthem. Their sufferings are a common and everyday mat. 
ter. It requires almost the pungency of a romance to lash your slug- 
gish zeal into activity. The Patagonian and the negro are your bro. 
thers—not so your poor English fellow-countrymen.”’ Strange as it 
may appear, this is a lamentable truth, and the result is neglect at 
home, and misdirected energy abroad. 

1t is unnecessary here to reproduce the particulars of the story, 
which will be found in ample detail in Captain Morshead’s report. 
Suffice it to say that the ill-fated party landed on Picton Island, to. 
wards the conclusion of the year 1850. From the first they seem to 
have been annoyed, in some measure, by the natives, and to have been 
hunted backwards and forwards from the little island to what may be 
called the mainland of Tierra del Fuego. About the middle of April, 
1851, Capt. Gardiner begins to record in his diary, which has been pre. 
served to us, that ‘‘ they have provisions enough to last for two months, 
but some are very low.” They have but a flask and a half of powder; 
their fishing-net is washed away. They shoot an occasional fox, which 
serves them for food; and, besides, if they did not destroy the animal, 
he would do his best to steal the remainder of their little stock of pro- 
visions. Thescurvy breaks out among the party. They are driven to 
take refuge in a cavern; but the tide rolls in, and Captain Gardiner 
and Mr. Maidment, the catechist, are obliged to swim out for their 
lives, and take refuge upon a clump of rock, round the base of which 
the waves of the South Atlantic are breaking. Upon the rock the two 
poor creatures knee} down in prayer. John Badcock, a Cornish fisher- 
man, dies. By July 4, the party have been seven weeks on short al- 
lowance; their only hope is in the expected ship from the Falkland 
Islands; but no shipcomes. They greedily eat a penguin, a shag, 
half-devoured fish washed upon the shore. Six mice are spoken of in 
the journal as dainties. The garden-seeds have been used for broth, 
and are all spent. Muscles and limpets are the next recourse—and 
then rock-weed, is boiled down to a jelly. Erwin, a carpenter, and 
Bryant, another Cornish fisherman, die. Two of the party, Mr. Wil- 
liams, the surgeon, and Pearce, a third Cornishman, had gone away 
from the main body of the party, for some object or other, probably 
for the discovery of food. Their dead bodies were discovered at Cook’s 
River, some distance off. The presumption is they must have died 
abotit the same time as Captain Gardiner himself, who probably ex- 
pired on the 6th of September. The last entry in his diary is on the 
5th of September, and in this he mentions that he had not tasted food 
or water for four days. Mr. Maidment, the cateehist, had died a few 
days before. As it was the 6th of January, 1852, before Captain Mor- 
shead arrived at the island, we leave the value of the precautions 
which had been taken for maintaining the expedition to the public 
judgment. 

Poor Captain Gardiner’s diary, in which he reeords day by day the 
slow process of his agony, brings the scene very vividly before us. In 
its naked simplicity it far exceeds the wild raving which Vietor Hugo 
has placed in the mouth of the condemned criminal who is supposed to 
record his feelings day by day between condemnation and execution. 
Surely this should be a severe lesson to the friends and advocates of 
distant missionary enterprize. What had we to do in Patagonia and 
its inhospitable iskands? In Patagonia itself, as far as we know from 
the little information we have derived from the South American Gov- 
ernments, there are some hordes of wandering Indians—but of their 
real condition we are in prefect ignorance. The very lires of the coast 
were mere guess work upon the charts until the surveying expeditions 
of the Beagle and Enterprise in 1826.86. Surely it is unjust, im- 
politic, and unnecessary to devote the great sums which would be ne- 
cessary in order to carry out any missionary expedition of an effective 
nature in such a region to any such purpose while we have so much 
destitution and ignorance athome. At any rate, the thing should either 
be well done, or it should not be done at all. We cannot, with reason, 
incur the expense of doing it well. The fate of Captain Gardiner and 
his companions should prove a terrible warning against any unadvised 
and insufficient expeditions of the like kind for many a year to come. 
Let us hear no more of Patagonian missions. The promoters of the 
scheme have already incurred a responsibility which should give them 
subject for poignant regret, to cease only with their lives. —Times. 


—_—__—. 
THE BADEN SUCCESSION--CRIMES AND MYSTERIES. 


Intelligence has been received of the death of the Grand Duke of 
Baden, which took place on Saturday night the 24th ult. On Friday 
symptoms of approaching death betrayed themselves, and orders were 
immediately given to close the theatres, and consign all the troops to 
barracks. 

The event recorded in the proceeding lines cannot surprise or startle 
the public. The Grand Duke, Charles Leopold Frederick, was born in 
1790—-he was, therefore, 62 years of age at his death. To Englishmen 
he has been only known as the ruler of a small and unimportant (ier- 
man principality, noted chiefly for its revolutions, and especially 8 
having been the theatre of the last sanguinary struggle between the 
democratic party and the now absolute power of Prussia. Neither 98 
& man nor as a sovereign was the late Archduke characterised by aDy 
extraordinary personal qualities, and his life therefore presents hardly 
a single feature not common to the majority of German sovereigns——at 
one moment humbly bowing to the popular will when it was in the a8- 
cendant, promising liberal institutions and laws—-breaking these prom- 
ises, and trampling the people under foot, when restored to the full ex- 
ercise of absolute power. It would be a useless and thankless task to 
refer tothem. The demise of this sovereign, however, raises a 0s 
important question with respect to the succession. The Grand Duke 
leaves several sons; the eldest of these is an idiot, and to whom the 
ducal throne cannot therefore be confided ; but the family have resol- 
ved that the succession shall take place in due order, only the gover 
ment of the duchy shall be confided to the second son, Prince Frederick- 
It is hoped by this means to avoid giving to the other claimants to the 
throne the opportunity of again disputing the rights of the present 
family which would be offered by an irregular succession. These claim- 
ants are, however, already in the field, in the persons of the reign!" 
family of Bavaria, whose claims to a portion of the duchy are foundet 
apparently in perfect justice. They have been urged on more me 
one occasion, and indeed, were put forth no later than last year A 
King Maximilian II. of Bavaria, How, notwithstanding the existenm 
of apparently, direct and legitimate male heirs to the ducal throne, t : 
Bavarian sovereign, as the head of the House of Wittolsbach, can pu 
forward any claims at all, is a curious and most interesting questio”, 
In the year 1806 the Emperor Napoleon compelled the then Gran 





Duke of Baden, Duke Charles Frederick, to marry his son, Duke oo 
les, to Stephanie Tascher de la Pagerie, a niece of the Empresé 
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——_—— 
bi e fruits of that marriage were two sons and three daughters. 
pie ae latter are now ving ana is married to the Marquis of Dou- 
las. The first son died very suddenly, and when the second son dis- 
§ red, or died very suddenly, no records of either are to be found. 
Duke Ludwig, the younger brother of Duke Charles, was exiled from 
court for a considerable period by his father, the then reigning Grand 
Duke. A fate seemed to attend the male children broug't into the 
world by Stephanie. Suspicions of foul play were very general at the 
time, and were directed solely against Dake Ludwig, who was koown 
to be ambitious of succeeding his father, and who hated the Duchess 
Stephanie and her children. Duke Charles died, and on the death of 
his father Duke Ladwi ascended the ducal throne. Duke Ludwig re- 
mained unmarried, leading a life of the wildest and most criminal cha- 
er. 
“ioe years previous to his succession his father, the Grand Dake 
Charles Frederick, having lost his first wife, contracted  lefthanded or 
morganatic marriage with Madame Geyer von Geyersberg, & lady of 
bad reputation about the court. After their marriage Madame Geyer 
was created Countess of Hochberg. While married to the Grand Duke 
Charles Frederick the Countess Hochberg gave birth to four children, 
the eldest of whom was the Grand Duke Charles Leopold, whose demise 
is now recorded. Rumour was mysterious about the Se sgger Aw these 
children, and dark hints were thrown out as to their relationship, 
Duke Ludwig's name being much complicated in these statements. 
Daring the reign of this Ludwig, it , yoy of our readers may 
remember the circumstance—that a wild idiotic youth was found one 
morning sitting in the streets of Leipsic, and unable to give any ac- 
count of himself. His tongue gave forth only unintelligible and indis- 
tinct sounds. Taken care of and instructed by kind Samaritans, this 
youth, who had given to him the name of Caspar Hauser, gradually 
made known to his friends that his pons existence had been passed 
jn a cell underground, in which he had only seen one person; that he 
had never seen the daylight until a few days before his discovery in 
Leipsic, when his keeper carried him out of the cell and transported 
him to the place in Leipsic where he was found. Inquiries, public and 
private, were made in all directions without any result. Suspicions of 
various kinds arose, a paper war ensued, some authors treating Caspar 
Hauser as an ingenious impostor, others enunciating boldly the sus- 
picion that he was the heir to the Baden throne. Facts, however, were 
wanting to prove the connexion, and while the inquiries were still 
pending, poor Caspar Hauser was suddenly murdered in Nurnberg. 
The wanting facts have never been supplied, though the chain of cir 
cumstantial evidence has been increased and strengthened. It was 
known at the time of the paper war alluded to, that a pamphlet on the 
subject announced for publication, as containing some of the wanting 
proofs, had been bought off by some unknown person. ae | 

This unknown person was subsequently proved in a court of justice 
to have been Major Hennenhofer, the creature and confidant of Lud- 
wig, the minister to and participator in all his dissipations. Major 
Hennenhofer was also seen in Nurnberg on the evening when Caspar 
Hauser was murdered. Were aninquiry to be made, it is possible that 
more evidence on the subject would be forthcoming, and the identity of 
Casper Hauser with the missing son of the Duchess Stephanie be clearly 
established. The duchess has preserved on this subject the strictest 
silence. Her present genes and influence in Paris might, perhaps, 
if the suspicions which have prevailed are well founded, induce her to 
break that resolution, and visit with vengeance the family for whose 
advantage her own sons were made away with. Ludwig succeeded his 
brother, and on his death the reigning family of Bavaria laid claim to 
a portion of the duchy, founding their claim on the illegitimacy, or ra- 
ther the unequal birth, of the children of the Grand Duke Charles Fre- 
derick by the Countess Hochberg. According to the law in Germany, 
these children, of whom the late Grand Duke was one, are excluded 
from taking sovereign rank, and succeeding to sovereign rights. At his 
marriage, Duke Charles Frederick inserted a clause in the marriage 
contract, declaring the wife and children who might result from the 
marriage to be of equal birth, When Duke Ludwig died, a sitting of 
the privy council was held, at which the Grand Duke Charles Leopold 
declared that he would only carry on the government until it should 
be settled who was the real heir. The Baden succession has been in- 
quired into by federal commissioners, with the view of regulating it, 
and providing against difficulties. In 1818, and 1830, when the de- 
ceased Grand Duke succeeded to the ducal throne, the federal commis- 
sion sat in Frankfort. The latter decreed that in order to procure the 
unity of the duchy, the children of Countess Hochberg should be con- 
sidered of equal birth. The Wittolsbach family (Bavaria) disputed 
that decree then, and entered their protest against it. That p t 
will, it is reported, be renewed now; it is known that of all the rulers 
of Bavaria, not one assumes a higher and more ambitious tone than 
King Maximilian, and if it be renewed and followed up, all the facts 
must be again inquired into. The Baden succession, with its acgompa- 
nying romance and crimes, will be a fit subject to be settled by the 
great powers. 

Poor Lorpv Jonn!—The week has been marked in Parliament by 
what may ultimately prove the severest blow which the Whig party has 
received since it has existed. The recognised leaders of its three sec- 
tions have been Lord Grey, whose ‘‘ crotchety” disposition has sepa- 
rated from him all but a few personal friends; Lord Lansdowne, who 
has retired; and Lord John Russell, left aloneincommand. He showed, 
some time back, that he had mistaken both his position and his course ; 
and the events of the current week have at last made that clear even 
to his closest friends. He opposed Mr. Locke King’s ten-pound county 
franchise, and it was carried against him, the Liberal Minister: he had 
consented to put himself in a minority! This year he proposes his own 
cento of a Reform Bill, and suffers it to stand over while he undergoes 
the process of being defeated on the Militia Bill; and shen he moves 
himself to discharge the order for the second reading. Mr. Locke 
King renews his ten-pounder bill, and is defeated by the Conservative 
Ministers—Lord John himself aiding in the rejection. And in the de- 
bate, Mr. Disraeli tauntingly advocates a suffrage for the working 
classes—just as Lord John had done in the original Locke King debate, 
without attempting to effectuate the idea. Lord John proposes a Mili- 
tia Bill, and is defeated. ‘Ministers propose a Militia Bill, and Lord 
John votes against the principle of such a bill; but in that factious 
tergiversation he is besten. The three-piled complication of these 
defeats, the desperate alacrity in discomfiture, disclose absolute unfit- 
ness in the man for the post of leader. He evidently cannot calculate 
events, nor combinations, nor personal actions, in the very place where 
he has passed a long political life. 

But he is deserted. Lord Seymour, Lord Shelburne, son of the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, Sir Charles Lemon, Mr. Bonham Carter, seconder 
of the Whig address, and Lord Palmerston, are a few among the more 
conspicuous Liberals who voted on the Militia Bill at the second read- 
ing against the late Premier, and with Lord Derby’s Government. 
Lord John is left with the Manchester School and the Radicals; 
amongst whom the scion of the House of Bedford maintains a position, 
uneasy because it is uncongenial. Whether helping Ministers to defeat 
Mr. Locke King’s modicum of franchise extension, or offering himself 
& victim to the victorious majority on the Militia Bill, the Leader of 
the Whigs seems always to be in the wrong place. A supporter of his 
Ministry threatens that if he be not better backed by the Liberals he 
may cease to bring the ‘‘ great houses” to the party; but he hag al- 
ready done the mischief: the “‘ great houses” seem inclined to fall 
back upon the Conservative party, leaving Lord John amid the Radi- 
cals, whose band he cannot lead but only adorn, and who are begin- 
ning decidedly to prefer the ‘* unadorned.” —Leader, May 1. 





Paris FasHions ron May.—During Longchamps the days were ra- 
ther cold for the spring toi/eties to present themselves in their full ele- 
gance; but the mild weather which succeeded has enabled us to anti- 
cipate the shapes and stuffs that will prevail this year. Bonnets are 
undergoing a slight change, very gradual and almost imperceptible; 
yet from one year to the other the difference is already very great. The 
shapes are small, a little sloped behind from the crown, but not falling 
80 low as last year; the leaf is very open in front, but nevertheless 
tightens to the head: formerly the bonnet was worn rather on the 
Shoulders than on the head. © These shapes are common to capotes. 
Taffetas bonnets are no longer worn; capotes de crepe, 80 much worn 
last year, are no longer in fashion. 

La mole, the real mode of the year, is the straw bonnet. For the 
morning toilette the straw-work is of yellow and black mixed, and less 
°penworked, lined with a simple ribbon, plaited at the inside of the 

eaf: & broad ribbon crosses the outside, sometimes placed quite straight 
and in all its breadth, two-thirds on the leaf, and one third on the bot- 
tom; or, making the fichu a little at the bottom, it comes back, and, 

“ng plaited near the rim, it is tied underneath the chin, and termi- 
nates in broad strings This is very simple for the morning, and has a 
certain elegance of bon gout which will be appreciated. The edge of 





this ribbon is sometimes ornamented with a little fringe of lace or 
blonde, very narrow. More dressy bonnets are worn of paille vegetal 
open-work, endlessly varied. The linings are rose, white, blue, cerise, 
lilac, green, or groseilles ; they are also ornamented with flowers in 
tufts, or falling in clusters, with little plumes, with black lace, gauze, 
taffetas, in the most graceful and freshest combinations possible. We 
have seen a flower a little detached above the others which compose the 
tour de tete, and only on one side; but this studied and pretentious 
style is, we hope, destined to a short career. 

Robes.—In addition to the dresses of last month, we have some of such 
marked patterns that we scarce know who will dare wear them. They 
have been a good deal worn on the stage by the most celebrated act 
resses; perhaps they will remain the undisturbed property of those 
ladies, without finding their way intothe salons. They are plain dresses 
en taffetas, with pattern flounces woven into the stuff. The ground of 
the dress is plain and dark, such as black or marron ; the flounces are 
of Scotch patterns, of very lively shades, on a white ground. Nothing 
has been changed in the shapes since last month, only that for light 
summer dresses, such as barége mousseline, the corsage is made plaited 
at the shoulders and at the waist. Moreover, the corsage of this kind 
of dress is terminated by a broad ribbon, which falls with large ends 
on the skirt: these ribbons are about four inches in breadth. The sum- 
mer mantelets are in tulle, ornamented with velvet galons, very nar- 
row, and terminated by flounces of lace; the form is rounded in front, 
and does not descend low behind. 


Tue Lonpon Press, on THE BupGetT.—The Times, in the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s speech, saw the last rag of Protection put into 
a red box, and when the lid was we a perfect Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer appeared, who immediately opened his mouth and made a first- 
rate financial statement. If he can, with the assistance of the com- 
mittee up stairs, succeed in making direct taxation as fair, as palatable, 
as universal, and as productive as indirect taxes, he will have solved a 
problem evidently above the genius of either Pitt, Peel, or Wood. 

The Chronicle remarks that the most sincere passages as well as the 
most successful in Mr. Disraeli’s speech, are those in which the brilliant 
results of a liberal commercial policy were set forth in gratulatory 
language; and, as the great party which carried all reforms in the cus- 
toms and in the excise has hitherto supported direct taxation, it is not 
improbable that Mr. Disraeli may still continue, as at present, to avail 
himself of the successful policy of his oppcnents. 

The Morning Herald thinks thatthe Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
taken the only wise course, for the present, in letting well alone, con- 
sidering the short time he has been in office. 

The Morning Post says Mr. Disraeli is universally acknowledged 
to be a man of great ability and a genius, while those who know him 
best give him great credit for immense powers of application. The gen- 
eral feeling of the house promises him fair play. 

The Daily News says, a loud ironical cheer arose on the labouring 
mountain giving forth its “‘ fiscal mouse,” and that they could not have 
supposed that, in addition to a solemn recantation of errors concerning 
Free-trade Mr. Disraeli would have volunteered such confessions as 
his speech of last night contained on the general subject of taxation. 

The Morning Advertiser thinks nothing was ever more ridiculous— 
it was no Budget—they expected nothing—and nothing they have got. 





THe WANDERING Jew,” as an Opera.—A London paper of the 
28th ult. thus speaks of the long expected production. 

The long-announced opera of Le Juif Errant, composed by M. Halevy, 
and writtea by MM Scribe and St. Georges, was produced at the 
Grand Opera on Friday, and the expectations of the public were in a 
great degree realised, for a more gorgeous theatrical spectacle has 
probably never been presented on the stage, and the music of M. Hal- 
evy exhibits all that scientific knowledge, and command over the re- 
sources of the orchestra, for which this able composer is already cele- 
brated. The literary portion of the work is less happy; though the 
authors have availed themselves of all the privileges of the improbable 
to an extent amounting to the impossible, a libretto of less interest or 
less imagination has seldom been published. The piece was, on the 
whole, fairly but not remarkably executed; the best singing of the 
night was by Mme. Tedesco, whose fine lower notes have been made 
admirable use of by M. Halevy. The choruses and orchestra per- 
formed their duties unexceptionably, and on the latter rested a serious 
part of the weight of the representation. But the great element of 
success is the scenery and magnificent style in which the opera is placed 
upon the stage, the former displaying a series of perfeet chefs d’auvre 
in scenic art, and the splendour and variety of costumes, with the 
number of suordinate figurants, filling up every picture in a manner 
at once so complete and so dramatic as to render Le Juif Errant one 
of the most remarkable og ever presented to the public. One or two 
of the scenes would hardly be tolerated on the English stage. A rep- 
resentation of the day of judgment is seen, with the vale of Jehoshaphat 
crowded with the souls of the departed, while the angels of death and 
judgment are heard calling the dead to resurrection. We are next 
introduced to the bottomless pit, where countless demons are seen in 
full activity pouncing on the condemned, and casting them into Gehen- 
na, while angels and seraphs lead the just to the regions of eternal 
bliss, which are beheld in the distance 

Another paper thus mentions the same subject, 

Our Paris letters supply us with contradictory accounts of the new 
five-act opera, ‘“‘ Le Juif Errant,” produced on the 23rd ult. jat the 
Grand Opéra, the musicjby Halévy, the divertissements by M. de St Léon 
and the libretto by MM. Scribe and de Saint-Georges. As tothe splen. 
dour of the spectacle, and the excellence of the execution of Malle. 
Emma la Grua (the new prima donna from Dresden), Mdme. Tedesco, 
M®M. Roger, Obin, Depassio, Canaple, Guigneau, Noir, and Massol, who 
played and sang the ‘“‘ Wandering Jew” to perfection, there is no diff- 
erence of opinion ; but ‘‘ doctors differ” materially as to the interest of 
the dramaand the merits of the music. Eugéne Sue’s romance has 
not at all been resorted to by the authors for the poem. They have se- 
lected the beginning of the thirteenth century, when Baudouin Count 
of Flanders and the Crusaders ruled over the Greek empire. Their 
first act isin Antwerp, and Ashveris, the Wandering Jew, appears in 
the midst of a war of elements, Jeaning on his stick. The second act is 
in Bulgaria, at the foot of Mount Hemus; the third act is in Constant- 
inople ; and the last two acts at a ruined temple on the banks of the 
Bosphorous. The last scenes are in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, with 
the Ange Exterminateur, who tells 4shveris that he must wander still, 
heaven and hell, which are actually depicted, being equally closed to 
him. This blasphemous stage exhibition will be an effectual bar to the 
introduction of the ‘‘ Juif Errant” in its present shape in this country, 
even if it be Halévy’s masterpiece. 
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The week’s news received by the Cunard steamer, Canada, is more 
varied than it has been latterly ; and the Parliamentary proceedings, 
some of which are very briefly registered elsewhere, exhibit a state of 
feeling as regards the Ministry that has taken the public by surprise. 
Nothing but the barest toleration of essential measures was to be 
awarded to the in-comers, by the Liberal party in the House of Com- 
mons ; but the face of things is changed, and the Government has car- 
ried the second reading of the Militia Bill in spite of Lord John Rus- 
sell's opposition, by the large majority of 150 in a house of 480 members. 
They have also, by # vote of 202 against 149, negatived Mr. Locke 
King’s proposed bill for giving the elective franchise to £10 County 
occupiers, this being one of the very measures on which the ex-Pre- 
mier was defeated, last session. The result of this double triumph has 
been to increase public confidence in the stability of the present Ad- 
ministration, and in @ proportionate degree to weaken public faith in 
Lord John Russell, as the leader of the Opposition. Is not Lord Pal- 
merston amply avenged for his abrupt dismissal from the Cabinet? 
It may be some consolation to those who have clung to the falling 
statesman through all his weaknesses and tergiversations, to find that 
though his political star is waning, they will probably have an oppor- 
tunity of renewing acquaintance with him in a more congenial sphere. 
He is announced as the Editor of certain forthcoming volumes, devoted 











to memoirs and correspondence of his friend and contemporary, the 
late Thomas Moore, Let us charitably hope that in literary labours 
he may find some consolation for the loss of influence in the State. «eg 

The Crystal Palace! the Crystal Palace! shall we never get to the 
end of that chapter? Ay, very soon, it seems ; for in spite of public meet- 
ings, nd in the teeth of the Times, and against the expressed wishes 
of several distinguished members of the aristocracy, such as the Dukes 
of Argyll and Devonsbire and the Earl of Carlisle, the relentless House 
of Commons has refused by the overwhelming vote of 221 to 103 to in- 
terpose the delay of a Committee of Inquiry. On the anniversary of 
the day that witnessed its august inauguration, it is probable that the 
clang of the workman’s hammer was heard again resounding through 
the neighbourhood, and that during the last fortnight the process of 
demolition has been actively pursued. The marvellous structure, how- 
ever, though it disappear from the favourite resort of Royalty and 
fashion, is not doomed to perish out of sight. It has been bought by 
private speculators for the sum of £70,000, and will be reared again im 
the suburbs of the Metropolis, to contribute in some shape to public 
entertainment.—In the matter of disposing of the question in the House, 
the Government showed some adroitness. Lord John Manners, the 
Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests, was of course compelled ex 
officio to bear the brunt; but with that exception the Ministerial leaders 
were discreetly. reserved, until the vote was taken. The list shows, 
amongst others, the following names in the majority—the Right Hons. 
Sir John Pakington, B. Disraeli, J. W. Henley, 8. H. Walpole, R. A. 
Christopher, and G. Bankes, Lord Naas, and the Marquis of Chandos. 
No less trippingly did the Chancellor of the Exchequer succeed, om 
introducing his first budget to the notice of the Commons. The con- 
trast between its reception and that which whilome used to await poor 
Sir Charles Wood’s, was pleasant in the extreme. Save that chronic 
malcontent, the veteran Joseph Hume, scarce a speaker rose without 
complimenting the clever novice at financiering, both upon the manner 
and the matter of his statement. His hapless predecessor patted him 
on the back ; so did Mr. Gladstone ; so did Mr. Bright; and sodid Mr. 
Labouchere, although the last-named perhaps infused one drop of gall 
into his honeyed compliments, by the quiet remark that the night’s de- 
bate might be considered as the death-blow and knell of Protection. 
The Protectionist Cabinet have, it appears, for the present handed over 
that matter to Blackwood’s Magazine and the Quarterly Review. 

General Rosas, having been received on his arrival at Plymouth with 
@ certain amount of official courtesy, the subject has been mooted both 
in and out of Parliament; and a proper jealousy has been expressed, 
lest that which custom dictates, in the case of ex-rulers seeking Eag- 
lish hospitality, should be magnified into approval of the course which 
this atrocious monster has pursued. It has been explained that the 
Government issued no orders beyond those required by etiquette; and 
if it be found that Officers of Army or Navy volunteered a complimen- 
tary call on the ex-Dictator, these gentlemen will have to stand the 
racket of a little newspaper and general indignation. We mention the 
fact, however, for the purpose of protesting in advance against any 
charges of inhumanity which may be founded hereon and brought 
against them. The monotony of peace sometimes betrays gallant men 
into a little fussiness and love of parade. The notion of any English- 
man having feelings in common with such a demon as Rosas, is too abe 
surd to be entertained. 





The coming Empire is still the burthen of the song from France; and 
it is still believed that, on Monday last, the Imperial dynasty was 
proclaimed by the garrison of Paris, intoxicated with the glory which 
it has reaped in its campaign as jailors and executioners, and seduced 
by the rewards and flatteries which have been unsparingly heaped u 
it. So be it; nothing can exalt this Louis Napoleon to a higher pitth of” 
tyranny, as nothing ean degrade the French people to a more humiliat- 
ing abyss. Really, if it were not that what is done politically in France 
has an undoubted bearing upon the welfare of Europe, one would lose 
all interest in its destinies, and fancy oneself reading of another Sou- 
louque and another nation of slaves. 

But we are wrong; they are not all slaves. A portion of the Judi- 
ciary has braved despotic anger, and has ventured to set up the law 
which it administers, against illegal spoliation by decrees. We allude 
to the affair of the confiscated Orleans property, a few particulars of 
which will be found below. It is spoken of as the first serious protest 
against that still greater spoliation, by which France was robbed of her 
liberties, five months ago. That the independent Court will be overru- 
led or abolished, appears to be the general impression.—The reign of 
terror, partially suspended for a moment in the Southern and Western 
Provinces, has been renewed in all its atrocity. One Commissioner of 
Police has been convicted of regularly selling pardons, for certain sums 
of money; and in brief, the corruption and oppression that simultane- 
ously prevail are scarcely to be credited by the reader. It must be 
owned, nevertheless, that the commercial classes here look with com- 
placency upon this ‘* strong government.” Does it contain elements of 
durability proportioned to its strength? For the honour of human na- 
ture, we hope not. 





Chevalier Hulsemann, the Austrian Minister, has retired from his post 
at Washington, galled by the free remarks of the press upon himself 
and the country which he represents, piqued at the tone and manner of 
his official communications with the American Secretary of State, and 
mortified probably that the popularity of Kossuth still flickers up from 
time to time. How far the Chevalier obeys instructions from his gov- 
ernment, is not precisely known; but the diplomatic career, in a land 
where the freedom of journalism is almost unlimited, repudiates a thin- 
skinned representative. Modern diplomacy in its requisites and char- 
acteristics offers a singular contrast to that which prevailed, even half 
a century ago. 

Looking back for a moment to the threatening aspect of affairs im 
Central America, not long since, as between the British and the U. 8. 
governments, it is satisfactory to find that Mr. Wyke, our own recently 
appointed Consul-General, and an agent on behalf of the authorities at 
Washington, are about to take passage together in a U. 8. ship of war 
for Nicaragua and Costa Rica, with a view of permanently settling all 
difficulties. The questions at issue should be looked upon as questions 
between the commercial world generally and those unsettled Repub- 
lics—not as one between the two greatest of maritime nations. View- 
ing and treating the matter in this broad light, what effect might be 
given to negotiations ! 








The internal politics of this Republic are a sort of forbidden ground 
to us; still more so are those of separate States. A circumstance has, 
however, occurred which deserves noticing, from its peculiarity and its 
important results. It is this, if we understand it rightly.--The Consti- 
tution of the State forbids the Legislature to contract any loan, unless 
it be specifically set before and sanctioned by the People. The Legis- 
lature, however, recently did authorise a loan of nine millions of dollars 
for the purpose of enlarging the Erie Canal, pledging thereto not the 
general revenues of the State, but the surplus revenue of the Canal 
itself, inthe hope that this cunning circumvention of the law mightena- 
ble them to set itat defiance. All began well; the bonds were issued and 





sold, instalments paid up, and fat contracts (it is whispered) given out 
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‘to the political supporters of the party in power. At this point an ap- 
peal is made to the Supreme Court of the State, and the Court declares 
the whole transaction unconstitutional! What a blessing it is to have 
a Judiciary that will not be dictated to by popular representatives. We 
have seen the t pretensions of our own House of Commons foiled 
by the determined attitude of the Bench, and we honour anything ap- 
proaching o similar spirit of independence, meet it where we may. 





That noble vesse!, the Great Britain, iron screw-steamer, arrived 
here yesterday after s passage from Liverpool of little more than thir- 
teen days. She is under the command of the well-known and popular 
Capt. Mathews, and will without doubt be something of a lion, during 
her stay in port. Her strange winter in Dundrum Bay will be fresh in 
some recollections. The Great Britain brought 165 passengers. 





The Art-Wnion of this City is not yet free from its legal perplexities. 
The decision as to its legality is, we believe, expected this day. 





Mademoiselle Wagner’s movements are looked to with great interest 
by those who mainly see the world from an Opera-box. The injunction 
against her singing at Covent Garden was not removed, at the latest 
dates. It is not, however, expected that in her case the law proceed- 
ings will be indefinitely prolonged. 


Latest Frencu InTevuicence.—Considerable interest has been 
excited in Paris by the boldness of the course which has been taken by 
one of the courts of law in opposition to the despotic decree of the Prince 
President which confiscated the property of the House of Orleans. 

The question as to the validity of that organic law of spoliation arose 
out of the recent violent seizure, in conformity with its provisions, by 
officers of the Executive, of the domains and chateaurc of Neuilly and 
Monceau, and it was brought before the Court of Premiére Irstance 
(the civil tribunal of the department of the Seine), in order to try the 
merits of that forcible entry upon these sections of the Orleans property. 
The court was crowded with an audience anxious to learn if there was 

left in France a body capable of thwarting the absolute dicta of the 
tor. M. Descoutures, the substitute of the Procureur of the Re- 
a on the occasion called on the tribunal to declare itself incompetent 
deal with the question. M. Paillet, in the name of the Orleans family, 
argued for the competence of the tribunal ; and M. Berryer fellowed on 
the same side. The tribunal, after an hour’s deliberation, delivered a 
ent declaring itself competent, and postponed the affair for a 

ht for the purpose of its being argued on its merits. The deci 
sion of the bench was received in court by enthusiastic marks of appro- 

But the Court of Premiére Instance will not be permitted to deal with 
the question any further, whether onits merits or any technical grounds 
that the ingenuity of lawyers might devise. The will and intentions 
of the President of the Republic on the matter have been indicated with 
unblushing effrontery in a truculent article in the Patrie, the organ of 
the Biyets, which was intended to intimidate the judges. The writer 
reminds the judges of their oath of fidelity to the President, and tells 
them that they are not at liberty to construe the oath as pledged in a 
general way to the Chief of the State, but that they must understand it 
as a special pledge of fidelity to the person of the Prince; and some ob- 
servations are added about anarchy having fled from the streets and 
taken refuge on the bench. The way being thus cleared for a bold 
stroke, the oase has been ordered to be taken from the jurisdiction of 
the Court of Premiére Instance and referred to the Council of State, one 
of the three great bodies which has just been formed under the new 
Constitution, and which is composed almost solely of the closest parti- 
wans and adherents of Louis Napoleon and the new order of things, and 
there the matter rests for the present. No other court has control 
over the decision of the Council of State. 

There was a grand review of troops in the Court of the Tuileries op 
Monday, at which the President distributed decorations to the troops ; 
after which he proceeded to the races in the Champ de Mars, which was 
the first spring meeting of the Paris turf this year. The pomp and 
style of the President and his entourage on the occasion was quite 
Royal. In order to win the favour of the army still farther, a decree 
has been ulgated ordaining that 1861 shall be reckbned as a year 
of ign to all the troops employed in the suppression of the dis- 
turbances of December last.— London WVews, May 1. 

A Paris letter of the 30th ult., contains this passage. It is said the 
position of correspondents for foreign newspapers will be made one of 
serious responsibility, for the Minister of Police has determined upon 

uting the authors of false intelligence.—Attacks on soldiers and 
cendiarism continue. 





Inp1a.—Bombay dates are received to April 8.--The Burmese ex- 
pedition, under General Godwin, had set sail, and was expected to 
arrive at Moulmain on the 4th of this month. There was already a 
considerable naval force there, and Admiral Arsto was on his way with 
a@ vessel of war and another steamboat. The 38th Bengal N. I. had 
refused to embark for Burmah. The 5th Madras N. I. had been sub- 
atituted. 

A second expedition of 2,500 men under Sir C. Campbell mare hed 
er the mountain Crubes to the north of Peshawur, on the 1ith of 

h. On the 20th they repulsed an attack made upon them by the 
enemy after a conflict of three hours. 
forces. 

The state of the Nizam is in articalo mortis ; the irregularities of 

eo a were increasing, and the recall of Lord Faulkland was anti- 


Sir Colin had demanded a ddi- 





Care or Goop Hore.—Accounts have been received by her Majesty's 
= f Amazon, dated March 17th, from.which we learn that hostilities 
been partially suspended by the Kaffirs, who had sued for peace; 
but, as they would not agree to the terms of unreserved submission 
which Sir Harry Smith laid down, he was arranging a plan of opera- 
tions on an effective scale, and would take the field on the 8th of March, 
‘with the whole of the levies, with whom, in person he intended to cross 
the Kei.—Colonels Mitchell and Eyre, in the Amatolas, had been very 
successful. They had destroyed the whole of the crops, taken large 
yay ere of cattle, and killed twenty-six of the enemy, with a loss to 
British of three killed and wounded.—A desperate engagement had 
taken place on the eastern frontier, between a patrol under Commandant 
Gilfillan and a large body of Tambookies, in which the latter lost 100 
‘ygmen and 1000 head of cattle; the burghers had five killed and three 
‘wounded.—Macomo retained his hold of Waterkloof, with, besides his 
clan, 2500 allies. Their expulsion appeared almost hopeless.— 
jonel Pole and the 12th Lancers had destroyed all the enemy’s crops 

in the Kabousa. 

The Hydra, having on board General Cathcart, had not arrived at 
the Cape; neither had the Megara, with the service companies of the 
1st battalion of the Rifle Brigade on board.—A bout fifty of the crew of 
the late Birkenhead have come home in the Amazon, including the se- 
@ond master, Mr. Richards ; two clerks, assistant-eurgeon, sergeant of 
marines, and four privates; the other part of the crew, and a number 
of soldiers, are in the hospital at Cape Town, from bruises and sore 
feet, &c,, occasioned at the wreck and their march overland from Dan- 
ger point. 

Tue Arr Union or Lonpon —The annual meeting of the sub- 

scribers and members of this society was held on Tuesday, the 27th ult. 

y permission of Mr. Charles Mathews, at the Lyceum Theatre, for 
e 

of 





urpose of receiving the councils report, and for the distribution 

€ amount subscribed for the purchase of works of art for the past 
year. Lord Londesborough took the chair in the absence of Lord Mon- 
teagle, the president of the institution. The report of the council, which 
was adopted, stated that the subscriptions of the year amounted to the 
sum of £12,903, showing @ cousiderable increase on the amount 
collected in 1851. The reserved fund now amounts to £4,740. The 
following is a statement of the receipts and expenditure: Amount of 
subscriptions, £12,903 9s. ; set apart for purchase of pictures, bronzes, 
statuettes, tazzas. and prize engravings, £6,449 ; cost of engraving of 
the year, £3640 19s. 44. ; printing, advertising, and other expenses, 
including reserve of 2} per cent., £2818 2s. 8d.; total, £12,908 9s. 
The total sum appropriated to the purchase and production of works of 


art, including the cost of the engraving, is £10,089. Mr. Godwin stated 
that £150,000 had been devoted to the promotion of art since the for- 


mation of thesociety The distribution was then proceeded with, and 


t the numerous prizes drawn were the following: The Rev. H. 
Sibthorpe, entitled to a work of art of the value of £200 


|——That fine clipper-ship the F/ying Cloud, has sailed, we believe, 


able Archdeacon Behrens, Shrivenham; and Mr. J. Douglas Lucas, 
Maize- hill, Greenwich, each entitled to a work of art value £150. Mr. 
A. Mitcbell, Manchester; Mr. W. Swainson, Walworth; and Mr. J. 
Walton, Bolton, each entitled to a work of art of the value of £100. 
The drawing of the numbers for the forty statuettes and thirty tazzas 
followed: and, after some routine business connected with the distri. 
bution had been transacted, a vote of thanks to the noble chairman 
concluded the proceedings of the day. 





Tue Larcesr Vesse. vet THrovcH THE CANALS.—On Saturday 
the steam frigate Cherokee arrived at the Lachine Basin, having de- 
scended from Kingston, which place she left on Wednesday. This ves- 
sel is the largest which, up to this date, has passed throngh our canals. 
In order to get through the locks, it was necessary to take off the Che- 
rokee’s figure head and cutwater, by which her entire length was re- 
duced to 182 feet. Her extreme breadth between the guards was 52 
feet, and before leaving Kingston one of her paddle-boxes was cut and 
brought on deck, which reduced her to 44 feet 9 inches ; but this breadth 
was found too great at the Beauharnois Canal, and the beam ends were 
again reduced by a couple of inches, which process had to be repeated 
in the locks of the Lachine Canal. She finally issued from her inland 
imprisonment upon the broad St. Lawrence 44 feet 4 inches broad ; she 
draws nine feet water. This fine frigate is well known to all visitors 
to Kingston, where she has long lain in the dockyard at Fort Henry. 
She is 750 tons, and has 200 horse power engines, by the celebrated 
makers, Maudsley & Field, of London. The engines appear to day to 
be in just as good order as when they were built. Indeed, the vessel 
has seen 80 little service, and has been so well taken care of, that she 
is probably as good as new throughout. She has been for sale by the 
government for a.long time, and has lately been purchased on specula- 
tion by Captain Gaskin of Kingston, and one or two other gentlemen, 
who are now sending her to find a market. The engines consumed, in 
coming down with one paddle, only fifteen tons ofcoal. She is now ly- 
ing at the entrance of the Lachine Canal, for the purpose of refitting, 
and there is little doubt that for any purpose for which her “ey 
and build are suitable, she would be found a very cheap bargain at the 
price which her owners put upon her. She is exactly as she stood for 
service, with the exception of her great guns and other warlike stores. 
—Montreal Herald, Tuesday. 

A Yacur Prize wortn Sar.ine ror.--At a recent meeting of one 
of the London Yacht Clubs, the Secretary read a communication from 
the Russian Consul, announcing the great regatta of St. Petersburgh 
for June 27, in which royal yachts of all nations are invited to contend 
for a prize of 850 guineas, the race to extend from Cronstadt round the 
Neva Island. The letter was expressive of the warmest desire from the 
St. Petersburgh Imperial Yacht Club that gentlemen of the teas 
Thames Yacht Club would honour them by entering the lists. The 
distance to be sailed is 160 nautical miles. 





Remington’s wooden bridge at Montgomery, Alabama, has broken 
down. The principle on which it was built was a very beautiful one ; 
the strain applied with the fibre, and not across it. The experiment 
on a large scale has, however, failed. ——The members of the Society of 
Antiquaries in Scotland have presentd a testimonial—in the form of a 
silver tea-service, with coffee-pot, silver salver and cake. basket—to 
their able and indefatigable secretary, Dr. Daniel Wilson, author of 
the ‘* Pre-historic Annals of Scotland.” ——The Sardinian Government 
has determined to proceed at once to the erection of an equestrian statue 
to Charles Albert, at Turin. More than 24,000/. has been appropriated 
to the work.——Maurice Strakosch, the pianist, was recently married 
at New Orleans, to Signorina Amalia Patti, who is well known amongst 
our Opera goers, as 4delgisa and Maffio Orsini. ——The tavern bill of 
Kossuth and his suite at Washington, during a stay of thirteen days, 
amounted to $4566. The amount has been paid out of the Contingent 
Fund.——A ship's figure head of unusually large dimensions was re- 
cently cast ashore on the Island of Grenada. It has been surmised that 
it belonged to the President, steam-ship ——What an itch for legisla- 
ting the French have, and how quietly do they submit to interference. 
Some ofthe regulations to which the Government subjects the theatres 
of Paris are almost childish A recent decree of the Prefect of Police, 
for example, gravely regulates the size of the bills of each house, the 
character of the type, and the colour of the paper and, with equal 
gravity, it fixes the order in which the bills of the different theatres 
shall be stuck up on the walls——An attempt is being made to substi- 
tute a more euphonious name than “Slough” for the rapidly increas- 
ing town situate on the line of the Great Western Railway, near Wind- 
sor. Eight hundred baskets of fine strawberries were received in 
New York, on Tuesday, from Charleston. ——Alboni, the contralto 
singer, very fat and very famous, is expected here soon from Europe. 





this day for San Francisco. She is on her second voyage, and has been 
entirely fitted with new spars and rigging. With lower studding sails set 
on both sides, the spread of canvas will be 178 feet !——At the 125th 
representation of Meyerbeers’s ‘“ Prophéte,” at the Grand Opera in 
Paris, the receipts were nearly 10,000f——-The Dutch frigate Prince 
of Orange went to sea from Norfolk, Va., on Tuesday afternoon bound 
to New York ——The addresses of General Canedo, the new Captain 
General of Cuba, to the army and to the inhabi:ants of that Island, 
have appeared in print. There is nothing in them calling for remark. 
—tThe Eagle Street Theatre at Buffalo has been burned down.—— 
Mr. Feargus O’Connor, M P., whoarrived here by the Europa steamer, 
has made himself the object of remark by some of his habitual eccen- 
tricities. A splendid ball was given last week on board the ship 
Pennsylvania by the United States naval officers on the Norfolk station, 
to the officers of the Dutch frigate Prince of Orange. Over five hund- 
red guests were present.——A Consul, to represent the United States 
Government, is about to be appointed in Manchester, in accordance 
with the wish of the Chamber of Commerce of that town ——The Bul- 
letin de Paris has published, and the journals in the service of the gov- 
ernment have received orders to insert an article, which represents 
Louis Napoleon and France as bound by a joint obligation to demand 
from foreign newspapers 4 more respectful language towards the gov- 
ernment of the Prince President, and announces that it is become im- 
possible any longer to tolerate their insulting attacks. Lord Cowley is 
reported to have had a lengthened interview with the President on 
this subject; and the interview to have terminated satisfactorily. 
We do not of course know what Lord Cowley said or promised, but 
he will find it rather difficult to muzzle the English Press.-—— 
The last member of the Parliament of Burgundy in the ante-revolu. 
tionary times of the last century, M. Juillet de St. Pierre, died near 
Dijon, in his hundreth year ——M. Teste, the ex-Minister of Louis 
Philippe, who was found guilty of accepting bribes » few years ago be- 
fore the Court of Peers, died on Sunday fortnight, at Chaillot, out- 
side Paris.——It is in contemplation to make the foreign steam-packets 
now sailing from the port of Southampton touch at Plymouth to land 
and embark mails and passengers, thereby saving at least sixteen 
hours in the delivery of letters in London and Liverpool, time in such 
matters being of the utmost importance to the commercial community 
as well as to the government.——Madawme Pleyel, the celebrated pian- 
iste, will shortly pay a professional visit to the United States. 
In reply toa question by Sir W. Verner, in the Honse of Commons, 
Lord John Russell, said that it was true that the late Archbishop Mur- 
ray had been offered, and had dec lined, a seat in the Privy Council of 
Ireland.——A return to the House of Commons has been printed, from 
which it appears that last year 611 vessels belonging to the United 
Kingdom were wrecked. of the number 600 were sailing vessels of 
110,670 tonnage, and 11 steam vessels, the tonnage of which was 1,806. 











Appotutments. 


The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the 
Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Viscount of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland unto the Right Hon. Sir Stratford Canning, G.C.B., Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at the Sublime Ottoman 
Pests, and the heirs male of his bod lawfully begotten, by the name, style, and 
title of Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, in the county of Somerset —S. Wall 
Jones, Esq., to be Colonial Surgeon for H. M. Settlement on the Gold Coast.— 
Messrs. J. Dingwell and J. Picton Beete members of the Legislative Council of 
Prince Edward's Island.—Mr. W. N. Steves a member of the Legislative Coun- 
cil of New Brunswick —The Earl of Cawdor has been appointed Lord: Lieutenant 
of Carmarthenshire, in the room of Lord Dynevor, deceased.—Lt-Col George 


Rice, Lord Dynevor, of the Royal Carmarthen Regiment of Militia, to be one of 


Her Majesty's Aides de-Camp for the service of her Militia Force, with the rank 
of Colonel in that force, v Lord Dinorben, dec. 


Arup. 


War Orrice, April 30.—2d Regt of Drag Gis; Lt Clements to be Adjt, v 
Haviland, pro to an unaucompy,w-p. 4th Drag Gds ; Lt Webb to be Capt, b-p, 








. The vener- 
é 





May 15. 
v Lane, who ret; Cor Morgan to be Lt, b-p, y Webb. 10ch Lt Drags; Se 
Baker, from Ceylon Rifle Regt, to be Cor, % v Beckett, who ret. “fae oa] 
Ft; Ens Smith to be Lt, b-p, v Aytoun, who ret. 4th Ft; Eos Winniett, from 
75th Ft, to be Ens, v Crozier, app to 75th Ft. 55th Ft; Lt Shipley to be Capr, 
b-p, v Pitman, who ret; Ens Elton to be Lt, b-p, v Shipley. 59th Ft; Maj-Ge, 
Henderson, K C, to be Col, v Lt Gen Sir J Harvey, KCB, dec. 65th Fi; Lt 
Barnard to be Capt, b p, ¥ McCoy, who ret ; Ens Servantes to be Lt, b-p, v Bar. 
nard. 72d Ft; Qtmr Serg MacDonald to be Qumr, v Boden, who resigns. 75;}, 
Fi ; Ens Crozier, from 4th Ft, to be Ens, v Winniett, app to 4th Ft. 86th F; . 
Bvt Lt Col Creagh to be Lt Col, wp. v Derinzy, app Inspect Field Officer of g 
Recruit Dist ; Bvt Lt-Col Lowth to be a Maj, w-p, v Creagh; Lt Kirby to be Capt 
w-p, v Lowth; Ens Jerome to be Lt, w-p, v Kirby. Ride Brigade; First Lt 
Newdigate to be Capt, b p, v Warren, who ret; Sec Lt Balfour to be First L; 
b p. v Newdigate. , 

Stafl—Bvt-Col Derinay, from 86th Ft, to be Inspect Field Officer of a Recrui; 
Dist, v Davis, dec, 

Rovat ARTILLERY.—General Order.—Depy Adjt-Gen’s-office, Woolwich 
April 18.—First Lt Craufurd to be Sec Capt, v Adye ; Sec Lt King to be Firs, 
Lt, v Craufurd, 


His Lordship the Master.General has appointed the following officers to the 
Royal Horse Artillery :—Lt Col Bloomfield, v Louis, ret; Capt A J Taylor, y 
Teesdale, pro; Capt G A Maude, v Lake, pro. 

Unattached—Lt Haviland, from 2d Drag Gde, to be Capt, w p. 


Le Vou bE L’AIGLe.—Great excitement has been produced during the week 
at the Royal Military College, at Chelsea, in consequence of the discovery, on 
Friday, that the eagle which was captured by the 87th Fusiliers from the French, 
at the baitle of Borrosa, was stolen from the chapel of that establishment. To all 
appearance, the culprit must have been well acquainted with the approaches, for 
he entered through the trap-door in the roof over the chapel, and descended the 
belfry stairs; he then obtained access to the organ-loft, and appears to have hook. 
ed up the staff and sawed off the eagle. He must have been disturbed in his 
operations, for he left his boots behind him, and threw the greater part of the flag 
staff into the field, only retaining the eagle. Noclue has yet been obtained that 
might lead to the apprehension of the offender. The whole of the eagles captured 
from the enemy in the Peninsular, and at Waterloo, were originally deposited in 
the Guards’ ope at Whiteball, but, during the reign of William the Fourth, it 
was considered that Chelsea Hospital, being the retreat of the warriors from all 
the army branches of the service, was the most proper receptacle for such trophies, 
and they were consequently removed, and many other captured standards are to 


be found in that establishment, in addition to the Imperial eagles.—U. S. Gazette, 
24th ult. 
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PAMusic. 


Mr. Eisreip’s QuarTeTTe Sorrer.—The sixth and last Concert of the se- 
cond season was given as usual in the Apollo Rooms, on Saturday evening last. 
The heated condition of the atmosphere probably prevented as much of a rush as 
we should have otherwise expected at the farewell occasion, for the present, of 
enjoying a species of entertainment for which we shall have no immediate sub- 
stitute. S:ill, the room though not crowded, was tolerably full, and the interest 
and enjoyment of the performances as well, if not better, sustained than ever. The 
violins, however, thrown from the accustomed coolness of a humid and wintry 
spring to the sudden tens:on of violent heat, would play pranks which must have 
been very annoying to the players. The apprehensions of a string suddenly snay~ 
ping, in the midst of an intricate passage, is no pleasant one; and the reality oc- 
curred several times during the evening. Once, it became necessary to have 
Mrs. Watson's song in the middle of a trio, which was thus interrupted —We 
hold ourselves exonerated fro: the task, however agreeable, of entering into any- 
thing like a critical analysis of the performances and compositions presented at 
this concert, from the feeling that there were many present to whom (to say the 
least) such an attempt on our part would be unnecessary ; and because we have 
already dwelt upon the benefits to be derived from such-like opportunities of hear- 
ing the purest classics of the greatest masters. These classics are the essence of 
generations of orchestral experience—only paralleled perhaps, in the vocal world, 
by the four, five, and six part madrigals of the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, when writing for voices (in the plural) was really a science, and instru- 
ments, being few in number and poor in quality, had no: attained their present 
ascendancy. We therefore merely say, in allusion to this farewell quartette soirée, 
that Beethoven's septette, in which the clarionet, horn, and bassoon lend their 
sweetness, and a moderate quantum of double bass lends additional fullness to the 
delicacy of the quatuor, seemed to be greetly relished. A delightful mixture it is ; 
what combination could be more récherché ?—This septette formed part the first 
in itself. Part the second was equally successful, with the exception of the mis- 
hap noted above, presenting a trio of Mendelssohn's and a quartette of Haydn's. 
We thought Mr. Noll occasionally the least thing too precipitate in time. He is 
surely entitled to assume that entire coolness and deliberation so very necessary 
to the keeping of perfect time. Mrs. Watson appeared even to more advantage 
than usual inher singing. No small experience and confidence are wanted inthe 
person who would efficiently but unobtrusively assert the claim of vocal music, 
when the ear is subdued to such instrumentation. This lady is possessed of both; 
and despite a little sharpness in the tone of her voice, which at times impairs her 
otherwise finished and unaffected style, we believe no better selection could have 
been made. 


Nis1Lo's,—Madame Anna Thillon continues to attract the public as well as ever. 
On Monday last she appeared in Auber's comic opera “* The Devil's Share,” per- 
formed for the first time in America, The traces of her late indisposition—which 
was we understand that very oppressing affection, influenza—were visible, espe- 
cially in the first part of the performance, though she exerted herself with great 
effect as the opera proceeded. 

‘The Devil’s Share” has little moral or point, or rather is possessed of about 
none at all; unless we accept in sober seriousness the dubious sentiment delivered 
by the Prima Donna in the closing scene. It contains also, and this is of more 
importance, fewer of those smooth flowing melodies and neat harmonies which 
form the chief recommendation of the greater part of Auber’s music.— Of the per- 
formance us a whole there is not much to be said. The company is not a com- 
plete one. Mr. Hudson, is a good Irishman, but a very poor Spaniard ; and he 
might also by a little closer musical attention (without neglecting the humour of 
his parts, wherein his forte lies) render more assistance to a prima donna who is 
in general so correct in her intonation, Mr. Hudson was well enough in his free 
and easy representation of confidence in the omnipotence of Carlo, the supposed 
Asmodeus, during the most desperate state of affairs. Mr, Audrews was very 
comical as the time-serving “ Wsher of the Black Rod.”—The orchestra continues 
to exhibit indications of pains taking and advancement, though there was at times 
a slight dragging sensation as regards time in the accompaniments. 





Brama. 


Had the spirit of William Shakspeare revisited earth and walked the streets of 
New York during the past week, it might have felt flattered to see the announce: 
ment of his plays so often paraded on our walls, But would the sense of satisfac: 
tion have outlived a ghostly glimpse at the performance of one of his tragedies? 
This may be doubted; especially if it were his Romeo and Juliet at the BroaD- 
way, or his Hamlet end his Othello at Astor Piace. “ Alas, poor Ghost!” 
would indeed have fallen involuntarily from our lips, had we met then and there 
the spirit wandering moodily through the lobbies. At the former theatre it might 
have seen a great, a very great, actress enacting the part of Romeo, aided by two 
or three willing assistants such as the Nurse, and Friar Lawrence, and Peter the 
serving man, but oppressed by a heavy and ungirlish Juliet, by a Mercutio under 
standingly but most vulgarly interpreted, and by such careless, inattentive, and 
pointless Muntagues and Capulets and Tybalis and the rest, that it would nave 
wondered if it had rightly found its way to the great capital of Western civilize- 
tion, and have hurried back to the grim ferry man and have begged for speedy 
passage across the Styx. Neither would the spirit have fared much better at that 
pro tempore theatre, erst dedicated to Italian Opera. There might have been 
seen a very earnest, and by some considered great, actor, vainly striving sa 
out from a mediocre company the dramatic essence which is not ix them.—Ana 
furthermore our ghostly friend might have noted that the Actress had drawn @ 
crowd, whilst the Actor was playing to comparatively empty benches. Had - 
been asked for an explanation, we might perhaps have remarked that dull perfor: 
mances acquire with age a certain degree of respectability ; that the Bresdwsy 
for instance, is frankly admitted to be a dull house, but that stars can and do shine 
there brilliantly, athwart the gloom. It is not so, however, with dullness ne " 
set up. The Town resents the affront offered to its intelligence, and the adventa- 
rer on its credulity loses both his time and his money. 

Sincerely do we trust that the other places of public entertainment 
according to their deserts; but the two experiments on the drama 2 
threw so wet a blanket over our theatrical zeal, that we could not make 
explorations ere Saturday was upon us. 
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Notices of New Works 


THE CAVALIERS OF Encuanp. By Henry William Herbert. New 
York, 1862. Redfield —The author has here gathered together from 
tray magazines and periodicals certain of those his “ Legends of Love 
per Chivalry,” which few can read without enjoyment. Revising, re- 
writing, and augmenting——-we koow not in what proportion—add to 
the value of this edition; and if any of our readers are still unse- 
quainted with Mr. Herbert’s vivid pictures of the “ Times of the Re- 
yolutions of 1648 and 1688,” we advise them to be so no longer. In his 
spirited narratives their blood may warm over the recital of good blows 
struck, and of beart- whole loyalty unshaken through good and through 
evil report; and in them will they find well-drawn local scenes and 
manners, blended with passions and feelings that show the human mind 
to be the same in all ages. The volume is presented in the neat form 
which distinguishes Mr. Redfield’s publications. 

Prnnsuurst: His WANDERINGs AND Ways or THINKING. By 
Donald MacLeod. Ibid. Scribner.—Another of those admixtures of 
fancy and incident, in which it has become almost the mode for tra- 
yelled authors to present to the public their reminiscences of foreign 
countries. We need not enumerate the list of worthies who have so 
done; all the world knows more or less of * The Sentimental Travel- 
ler,” and ‘* Childe Harold,” and “ Eothen,” and the ‘‘ Howadji.” With- 
out doubt the system has its convenience, more especially with un- 
known writers in our own times. Mere descriptive tours are a drug 
in the book-market, and rhapsodies don’t take ; but the two, artfully 
mingled and neatly served up together, have often (and never more 
than lately) obtained with readers. This present volume -is a clever 
one of its kind, in which the hero, who is a somewhat blasé young man, 
meanders and philanders through a few of the Swiss Cantons. His 
tastes are decidedly antiquarian and monarchical, notwithstanding 
that he hails from the modern “Great Republic ;” and although the 
glorious beauties of the Alps give occasion for little outbursts of en- 
thusiasm, these do not seem so genuine as his tributes to faith and 
loyalty. Perhaps the best thing of all is the dénowement of a love 
affair between Mr. Pynnshurst and a French woman, wherewith the re- 
cord of the gentleman's ramblings isclosed. Verse is scattered up and 
down ; but there is not much poetry init. The choicest of it by far is 
a chapter headed ‘Charles the Bold,” printed in prose-fashion, and 
containing a spirited sketch of the great fight at Morat between the 
Swiss and Charles of Burgundy. It has something of Bon Gaultier’s 
twang. 

Gaietres AND Gravities By Horace Smith. Ibid. Appletons.— 
A little volume belonging to the ‘* Popular Library”—and one whose 
name is eminently typical of its contents; for although the gaiety cer- 
tainly preponderates, one finds here and there a thread of feeling and 
shrewd sense running through it, which may be examined with some 
profit. A few of the author’s stray effusions are well remembered and 
will here be recognised with welcome—such for instance as the Address 
to the Mummy at Belzoni's, beginning, ‘* And thou hast walked about 
(how strange astory).” We doubt, however, whether the subjoined 
finale to a chapter on Noses is quite so familiar. 

It was my intention to have written a dissertation upon the probable form of 
the nose mentioned in Solomun’s Song, which, we are informed, was like ‘‘the 
tower of Lebanon looking toward Damascus ;” and I had prepared some very 
eradite conjectures as to the composition of the perfume which suggested to 
Catullus the magnificent idea of wishing to be all nose: 

* Quod tu cum olfacies, Deos rogabis, 
Totum ut te faciant, Fabulle, nasum.”’ 
Bat I apprehend my readers will begin to think I have led them by the nose quite 
hog enough ; and test they should suspect that 1 am making a handle of the sub- 
ject, I shall conclude at once with a 
SONNET TO MY OWN NOSE. 
O nose! thou rudder in my face’s centre, 
Since I must follow thee until I die,— 
Since we are bound together by indenture, 
The master thou, and the apprentice I,— 
O he to your Telemachus a Mentor, 
Though oft invisible, for ever nigh ; 
Guard him from all disgrace and misadventure, 
From hostile tweak, or Love's blind mastery. 
So shalt thou quit the city’s stench and smoke, 
For hawthorn lanes, and copses of young oak, 
Scenting the gales of Heaven, that have not yet 
Lost their tresb fragrance since the morning broke, 
And breath of flowers “ with rosy May-dews wet,” 
The primrose—cowslip—blue bell—violet. 

Tue Panis Sketcu Boox. By W. M. Thackeray. Ibvid.—Two 
more volumes belonging to the same series as the above, and volumes 
not unworthy of a glance. The author, however, has made an immense 
advance between 1839 (when these sketches were written) and the pre- 
sentday. They touch upon manners, morals, persons, and politics; 
and in all there is perceptible something of Thackeray's caustic hu- 
mour. He severely lashes several celebrities of literary and dramatic 


life—not, it must be owned, without good reason. 

Tue Comic History or Rome. By Gilbert A’ Beckett. London 
Bradbury § Evans.—The following notice from the London Atheneum 
has one main fuult; it is not sufficiently severe on the detestable class 
of books to which the above-named belongs. There is abundant and 
useful scope for fun and satire, without trenching on history, and with- 
out dragging down into the dirt all that mankind agree to hold vene- 
rable. 


The prosperity of Punch is not without its drawbacks. Our witty 
contemporary has done more than enough to diffuse throughout society 
a taste for jokes, conceits, and oddities of expression ‘Ihe desire to be 
thought ‘fuony” has become the literary mania of the time,—as the 
Wish to be deemed * miserable’ was under the Byron ascendancy. In- 
Stead of ** penning a stanza,” the youth who is now doomed “ his father’s 
soul to cross” would very likely be found hammering at a joke, or 
carefully preparing some brilliant impromptu.—This action and react- 
jon are natural, however inconvenient the results may prove. The 
young, just entering life, are smitten with the prevailing taste as by a 
disease,—and in the ardour of their intellectual craving, they in turn 
demand yet more exciting food. Thus the slang of the tavern creeps 
lato literature,—caricature passes out of its proper sphere,—and the 
Spirit of farce, when called on to pander to this vicious appetite, seizes 
on subjects the most lofty and serious Writers and readers suffer 
equally. A rage for puns snd pasquinades, however bad—for broad 
grins, by whatever means produced—appears to be the only quality 
With which the writers of this trash consider it necessary to compliment 
their readers. 

Remarks of this kind arise naturally out of the perusal of Mr. 
rs Beckett's ** Comic History of Rome”—the latest and not the least of- 
r wagah’ production of the school. Even if the work were well done—if 
h vee Were subtle, keen and luminous—if the satirical illustration 
pe sting and truth—if the characterization abounded in such happy 
th Suggestive touches as Sydney Smith could have thrown into it,-- 
i @ graver objections to such treatment of a serious theme would still 
ao been fatal to it as literature. But the book has no one receeming 
be To truth, nature, story, character, it makes, like the class 

ich we take it to represent, no formal claims ;:--but it is not even 
many which we suppose it does claim to be. Wit it has none,-—hu- 
oan : has none. Puns it has in clusters—-moderate puns, indifferent 
} 8, ad puns ; there they are, twenty or more on a page, altogether 

Estituting the dreariest liveliness that we have encountered in our 
Teading for many a day. 
—— will not quote in our columns any of the worst, most worn, or 

~- unintelligible jokes with which Mr. A’Beckett has indulged his 
on + We are willing to take him at his best; and extract a para- 
= P or two from what are evidently his chice and most laboured pas- 
ethaplen” the following burlesque about the rise of C. Licinius, for 


“ The man for the situ: tioa ‘n which Rome then happened to be, was a certain 





C. Licinius, who had married the younger daughter of the patrician, M. Fabius. 
The lady was considered to have wed below her station, and the Roman noses of 
her relatives were converted into snubs, by the habit of turning up for the purpose 
of snubbing her. Being on a visit with her sister, who was the wife of Servius 
Salpicius, the Cunsular Tribune, she was one day alarmed by such a knocking at 
the door as she had never yet heard, and on enquiring the cause, she found that 
the lictors of old, like the modern footmen, were in the habit of estimating, by the 
number of raps he was worth, the dignity of their master, The elder Fabia, per 

ceiving her sister's surprise, took the opportunity of administering a rap on the 
knuckles, through the medium of the knocker, and observed, that if the latter had 
not married a low plebeian, she would have been accustomed to hearing her own 
husband knock as loud, instead of being obliged to knock under. The vanity of 
Fabia had received a blow which had deprived her of sense ; and the effect of the 
knocking at the door had been so stunning, that she could scarcely call her head 
herown. She was resolved that ber husband should make as much noise in the 

world as her brother in law,—that he shnuld gain an important post, and win the 
privilege of knocking as violently as he cliose at his own treshold, Those who 
would supply a higher motive to the ambition of C. Licinius, have asserted that 
his wife must have been accustomed to the loud knockings at the house of her fa- 
ther, who had once been consul; but whetlier the young lady heard them, uuless 
she remained at home to answer the door, my be an open question. Whatever 
may have been the spur used to stir up ambition in his breast, we, at all events, 
know the fact, that C. Licinius was elected a tribune of the people, in conjunction 
with his friend Lucius Sextius; so that even if the former were roused by the 
knocker, it is not likely that ambition was hammered into the latter by the same 
ignoble instrument.” 


Or the following caricature of the grand old legend of Quintus 
Curtius.— 


“No sooner were the divisions of the people healed, than the city itself began 
to be torn to pieces in a most extraordinary manner. Rome was convulsed to its 
centre: the earth began to quake, and the citizens to tremble. A tremendous 
chasm appeared at length in the Forum ; and as the abyss yawned more and more, 
it was thought unsafe for the people to go to sleep over it. Some thought it was 
a freak of Nature, who, as if in the enjoyment of the cruel sport she occasioned, 
had gone into convulsions. and split her sides. Others formed different conjec- 
tures; but the chasm still remained,—a formidable open question. Some of the 
people tried to fill it up with dry rubbish, but they only filled up their own time, 
without producing the least effect upon the cavity. In vain did the largest con- 
tractors undertake the job, for it was impossible to contract the aperture, that, in- 
stead of being small by degrees and beautifully less, grew every day large by fits 
and starts, and horribly greater. At length the augurs were consulted, who, tak- 
ing a view of the whole, announced their conviction that the perforation of the 
earth would continue, and that, in fact, it would become in time a frightful bore, 
if the most precions thing in Rome were not speedily thrown into it. Upon this, 
a young guardsman, named Marcus Curtius, fancying there could be nothing more 
precious that his precious self, arrayed himself in a full suit of armour, and went 
forth, fully determined to show his metal. Notice was given that at an appointed 
time a rapid act of horsemanship would be performed by M. Curtius; and as 
there is always great attraction in a feat which puts life in jeopardy, the attendance, 
at a performance where death for the man and the courser was a matter of course, 
was what we should call numerous and respectable. Al! the rank and fashion of 
Rome occugzied the front seats, at a spectacle throwing everything else into the 
shade, and the performer himself into the very centre of the earth, which was to 
prove to him a c2ntre of so much gravity. Having cantered once or twice round 
the ring, be prepared for the bold plunge ; but his horse having looked before he 
leaped, began to plunge in a different direction. Taking another circuit, M. Cur 
tius, spurred on by ambition, put his spurs into the animals’s side, and the poor 
brute was hurried into the abyss, though, if there had been any way of backing 
out, he would have eagerly jumped at it. The equestrian performance was no 
sooner over, than the theatre of the exploit was immediately closed, and a Jake 
arose on the spot. as if to mark the scene as one that might command a continued 
overflow. The place got the name of the Lacus Curtius, in honour of the hero, if 
such he may be called ; and his fate certainly involved the sacrifice of one of the 
most precious articles in Rome, for it would have been impossible to find in the 
whole city such a precious simpleton.” 

Our readers may see in the above favourable specimens how great an 
offence—even if the wit, or the humour, or whatever it may be, were 
better—would arise from the incongruity of its application to a grave 
theme. History, which professes to be the record of truths, is here 
formally perverted into a mystification. It is impossible to conceive a 
greater mistake of Art, if it were not a mistake of any other kind — 
Throughout his work, which Mr. A’Beckett professes to have written 
for the especial benefit of the young, the ‘‘ fun,” such as it is, consists, 
when not in the puns, in the application of modern slang terms and 
ideas to ancient history. Thus, we have the Roman “ gent,” the Roman 
‘‘ fast man,” the Roman ‘‘ slow coach,’—and soon. The artist has 
done his work in the same spirit. Hannibal is dressed by him in a 
new paletot, Scipio in the regimenials of the ‘* Blues,” the attendant of 
Caius Gracchus like a French “tiger. The only good that can come of 
a work like this is, that by showing the vices of the school in their most 
offensive form it will go far to upset the school itself. It would bea 
gross mistake to call this the school of Punch. That wise though plea. 
sant teacher must be gravely annoyed to see himself imitatad in such 


has adopted in bis portraits a mixed style of crayons and watercolours, 
of which there are several specimens in the Exhibition. We, however, 
incline to prefer bis Faith in God, no. 116, an oil painting. 

No. 290. Old Macedonian, Wallabout Bay. C. Parsons.—A very 
excellent sketch in watercolours; as is also no. 315, Hay- Boats om 
the Hackensack, by the same artist. 

No. 304. Winter. Vincent Cotver —This artist’s crayon draw- 
ings are much admired. This one is extremely pretty. 

No, 333. A Future President. Mas. L. M. Spencern.—One scarcely 
knows whether to be more pleased or vexed at this fac-simile of a 
chuckling, crowing, slobbering baby, laid out upon a pillow. There is 
so much good drawing and such close copying of nature, that one forth- 
with recognises a skilful touch ; but on the other hand, the beauty and 
the graces of infancy are alone worth the artist’s notiee, and through 
these alone should the artist appeal to our better feelings. There are 
comic subjects enough, such as the young negro boy smoking his cigar 
in 338, the Power of Fashion; and to such as these Mrs. Spencer is 
entreated to limit herself These walls show very plainly how children 
may be fantastically disguised by painters and yet give no offence ; 
but there is, or should be, something sacred in the “ naked, new- 
born child.”—Whether a deficiency in good taste may be remedied 
by time and care, we are not prepared to say; in the interim, a lively 
fancy should restrict itself to portraits of umbrella-handles with gem- 
tlemen attached, as may be seen in no. 12, or as we have already said, 
to subjects legitimately droll. 

No. 843. The IWhite Slove. R. L. Hinspaute.—A very clever little 
picture, painfully illustrative of Hood’s Song of the Shirt. 

No. 875. Cabinet Portrait of a Bull-Doeg W.J. Hays.—Take care 
he does not bite you! albeit he lies quietly chained to his kennel. 
This involuntary exclamation is the best tribute that can be paid tothe 
extreme cleverness of the picture. If only one in a dozen of the ladies 
and gentlemen, smiling or frowning upon the walls, were half as truth- 
ful and life-like, what gainers we shouldbe. Itis ashame, however, 
that Mr. Hays should condemn his bull-dog to such a wretched, ill- 
drawn habitation. His animals deserve more care in his accessories. 

No. 407. Coast-Scene—Composition. F. G. Green.—There are 
herein many of the elements of a good picture. The composition is both 
original and happy. 

10. Worwegian Forests. A. CappeLen.—If ever the mastery of 
Art can be shown in elevating a subject that is in itself neither bean- 
tiful, striking, or attractive—that result has here been attained. For 
the title is a misnomer, carrying one off in imagination to a country 
little known, an! amidst scenery with whose peculiarities few specta- 
tors are familiar ; whilst all the time the object before us is neither 
more nor less than a swamp. Yes, a swamp; gloomy and uninviting, 
with the dead and dying tree- trunks filling half the foreground, and the 
cheerless foliage, and the dank water plants, and but a very partial 
glimpse at the sky overhead. Two or three straggling sunbeams do 
indeed pass athwart the gloom, serving, if not exactly to make dark- 
ness visible, at least to heighten the spirit of the scene by the contrast 
that they afford —Now we call this a great picture, because its detail 
is executed with a loving fidelity to Nature, whilst in no part is the 
general effect sacrificed to clever bits of manipulation. Every portion 
of it will bear the closest scrutiny; and yet no portion direetly chal- 
lenges it. Step back, and take in the pervading tone—adwire the ar- 
rangement of the component parts, the subdued lights and transparent 
shadows—imbibe as it were the isolation, the stillness, and the silenee. 
Then advance, pry, examine, and no less admire the exquisite relief of 
the foreshortened bemlock-boughs—the living truthfulness of those 
water-lilies along whose floating surfaces the eye is so satisfactorily 
conveyed— the water itself, so unlike river water or that of lake or sea 
—the foliage, whether in profoundest shade or reflecting the light from 
above—the mosses grey or green—the very bear trailing bimeelf so 
unobtrusively over a decayed tree-trunk, and aiding rather than de- 
stroying the idea of solitude—in short, probe we!l into the minutia. 
And having so done, step back once more, and tell us candidly if the 
picture as a whole has not gained rather than lost in your estimation. 
And yet this is a pretty severe test; and we know too that it is the 
custom here (especially amongst Artists) to sneer at the Dusseldorif 
School to which this picture belongs, and to charge it with teaching 
nething beyond ingenious imitation. It were wiser to imitate its care- 
ful elaboration, its patient study, its faithfal cop) ing; since if, as in 
this case, the mind of a true artist be brought to bear upon such mate- 
rials, the result is lofty excellence. And this reminds us how much 
we hear in these days about the suggestiveness of painting and the 
poetry of painting and the like, said in such manner as to leave the 
impression that the honest representation of Nature is a very second- 





an unwieldly mistake. 





Lonpon ANNOUNCEMENTS.—Among the forthcoming literary novel- 
ties there are several of sufficient interest to warrant a separate refer- 
ence in our columns of gossip. In the lighter department of literature 
we understand that Mr. Jerrold has a social story in preparation,— 
that Mr. Thackeray’s new novel is expected in four or five weeks,—and 
that Mr. Savage has a tale in the orthodox three volume form in Messrs 
Chapman & Haull’s press —‘* The Melvilles,” a new novel by the author 
of ** John Drayton,’ is advertised by Mr. Bentley.—Mr. Duffus Hardy, 
Keeper of the Records, is engaged in preparing the Memoirs and Cor 
respondence of the late Lord Langdale for the press of the same pub- 
lisher :—who also announces a new work by Mr. Robert Bell, to be en- 
titled «* The Town Life of the Restoration,” ‘*A Summer in the Levant,” 
by Mr. Crowe, and translations of Lamartine’s ‘‘ Civilizer,” Guizot’s 
** Corneille and his Times,” and “* Shakespere and his Times,” and of 
Houssaye’s ‘*‘ Philosophers and Actresses.”’"--Mr. Murray announces a 
** Journal of a Winter’s Tour in India,” by Capt. Egerton, and Mr. For- 
tune’s **Second Journey to the Tea Countries of China —-We under- 
stand that Messrs. Taylor & Co. of Gower Street have in the press three 
volumes of Niebuhr’s *‘ Lectures oa Ancient History,” translated from 
the German, with additions and ccrrections by Dr. Schmitz —Mr Par- 
ker has in the press two volumes by Mr. Cornewall Lewis ‘* On the 
Methods of Observation and Reasoning in P>litics.’—In the Messrs. 
Longman’s list of forthcoming works we notice Lieut. Osborn’s “ Stray 
Leaves from an Arctic Journal,” Mr. Laing’s ‘* Notes on Denmark and 
Sleswig- Holstein,’—** African Wanderings,” by Mr. Ferdinand Werne, 
and Dr. Bunsen’s “ Hippolytus and his Age.”—We understand that a 
new edition of Mr Macaulsy’s ‘ History of England” is about to ap- 
pear, and that the remaining copies of former issues have been called 
in from the booksellers.—Atheneum, I7th ult. 


——_—__—_— 


Sine Arts. 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—NO. IV. 


No. 199. Up Mill. E. Terry.-—In this picture and its fellow, Down 
Hii], 208, a young artist has grappled with two very difficult subjects 
in animal painting, having in each case grouped together four horses in 
harness. He has succeeded better in the latter than in the former; and 
shows quite sufficient promise to induce patient study and concentrated 
attention 

No. 210. Landscape Composition. J. W. Casttrar.—An extremely 
pleasing picture greatly to be coveted It is quiet in tone and harmo- 
nious in colouring. Mr Casilear is also particularly happy in the 
touch of his foliage. Much is it to be regretted that this is his sole 
contribution. 

No. 213. Interior of the Lutheran Chapel at Rome. Pror. Scuwartz. 
—Exbibits clever architectural drawing and nice management. What 
a pity is it that the architects of New York do not let the public see 
some of their designs. The expression of opinion might sometimes save 
the city from the abortions that are perpetrated here and there in 
brick or stone. 

No. 229. 4 Gleam of Light. (©. P. Crancu.—In his marine views, 
of which this is one, Mr. Cranch has trausferred to his canvas with great 
success the ceaseless movement of water. And this is so rarely done 
well, that it alone confers upon him both distinctiveness and distinc- 
tion. For the rest, his rocks and accessories are not remarkable for 
truth or feeling.—In the way of landscapes, he has shown great know- 
ledge of effect in no. 443, Clearing-off Shower, which is a very perfect 
retiex of Nature 

No. 230 The Speculator. F. W. EpmMonns.—There is of course a 
certain amount of cleverness in this ‘* interior,’ wherein a clerkish- 
looking city chap is unrolling his plans before a quiet country couple, 
in a farm-house kitchen. There is, however, too smooth, too “ slick” 
an air (if we may use & vulgarism) pervading the figures. None of them 
seem to know what work is. 

No. 245. Sarlor’s Last Voyage. 
both of which merit notice. 





JosHua SHaw.—One of a pair, 
This one represents the dead body of poor 


Jack, lashed to a floating fragment of wreck, in the surging and foam- 
ing swell of a wave breaking upon a rcck. Unlike the generality of 
pictures, these improve under gas-light. 





G. Facnani.—This artist 


No. 246. Portrait of a Lady, in pastel. 





ary affair in a landscape. How many go astray under such comforting 


in this country to cherish the imaginative faculties of the Artists, when, 
as a body, they are so deficient in the imitative. —The theme is worth 
pursuit, but our space is limited. Wecan only express our belief that 
the Swamp here lords it over Mountain or Valley, and is in truth the 
gem of the collection. Would that Mountain and Valley had been 
treated by the same masterly hand! 

No. 428. Group of Children. J. H. SHecocun —We should have 
passed by this gentleman without notice, not caring to single out pie- 
tures for the purpose of condemning them, had there not been some- 
thing in his works generally, and especially in this one, so pretentious 
as literaliy to offend the eye. Gorgeously framed and conspicuously 
hung, these old-headed children smirk at you with no semblance of 
feeling, and are executed in that gaudy, trashy style on which criti- 
cism would be entirely wasted. It is not agreeable to speak so harshly ; 
but when we see the Exhibitor of such pictures as these one of the 
Council for managing the National Academy of Design, it is difficult to 
remain silent. 

No. 441 Last of the Moss Troopers. Herrinc.—The ingenious idea 
of grouping three horses’ heads in a circular frame, which has been re- 
peated in all sorts of shapes, gave Mr. Herring # stand in his profession, 
Looking at this picture, so bad in drawing, and so feeble in its general 
treatment, we feel bound to protest against its being mistaken for an 
averege specimen of the real English School of Painting. 

No. 448 Le Chene et le Ruisseau. Decamp.—A dashing thought 
struck off fresh from the painter’s mind, and by no means fit to be called 
a picture. You see that the artist intended to represent the effects of a 
blast of wind. Asastudy, it will attract the attention of those who 
like to trace earliest conceptions. 

We have omitted to notice several busts,in the end room. One of 
these, by R Rocers, is called Night, and is an attempt to combine the 
ideal and the real, byclothing with allegorical symbols a sweet face, but 
one of every day life. The union is incongrous, and therefore, although 
the sculptor shows much talent, the work cannot be pronounced sue- 
cessful —Two Portrait Busts, by E. D. Patmer, are beautiful as beau- 
tiful may be, and come near to the representation of life, which is im 
marble a rare achievement. 


Having thus glanced at the leading works exhibited, and having en- 
deavoured to do so without prejudice, it is only needful, by way of 
leave-taking, to observe that the Academy continues to be more nume-.. 
rously frequented than usual. May its progress be onward. 





Bronze Starve or WasHincron.—We have great pleasure in re~ 
cording the names of forty-six liberal and spirited gentlemen of this 
City, who have each contributed the sum of five hundred dollars'te- 
wards the erection of a bronze statue in honour of the great Father of 
his Country. To those distinguished sculptors, Messrs. H. Greenough 
and H. K. Brown, the designing of this work has been entrusted. The 


ing list is set down in the order in which the subscriptions were regig- 


tered. 

James Lee, Benj. H. Field, Charles M. Leupp, J. L. Mitchell, W. W. De 
Forest, Moses H. Grinnel!, James Lenox, James Brown, 8. 8. Howland, James L 
Jones, Willian B. Astor, John D. Wolfe, Seth Grosvenor, Charles Roberts, W. 
S Wemore, W.C. Rhinelander, Andrew Mount, Auguste Belmont, Cornelius 
Smith, Daniel T. Miller, R. R. Winthrop, James G. King. James Phalen, T. C. 
Doremus, ©. H Marshall, J. Grosvenor, John Bridge, R B. Minturn, Moses 
Taylor, W. Chamberlain, Jacob Little, Augst. H. Ward, Robt L. Taylor, Shep- 
herd Knapp, W. Whitewright, Jr.. 
Lorillard, James Suydam, W. G. Hant, W. H. Aspinwall, H. A. Coit, Gerard 
S:uyvesant, Nelson Robinson, Henry Parish, Hamilton Fish. 

This large sum of twenty-three thousand dollars has been raised very 
quietly. Let us trust that it will be worthily expended. 


—_—— 
CALORIC—A SUBSTITUTE FOR STEAM. 
The idea of substituting a new and superior motive power for steam 





will no doubt strike many minds as extravagant if not chimerical We 


delusion it were hard to enumerate; but we think it very injudicious - 


site selected is at the South-East corner of Union Square. The follow-- 


E. B. Little, Peter Schermerhorn, Peter- 


have been so accustomed to regard steam power as the ne plus uliva of © 
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She Albton. 








attainment in subjecting the modified forces of nature to the service of 
man, that a discovery which promises to supercede this agency, will 
have to contend with the most formidable preconceptions as well as 
with gigantic interests. Nevertheless, it may now be predicted with 
Confidence that we are on the eve of another great revolution; produced 
by the application of an agent more economical and incalculably safer 
than steam. A few years hence, we shall hear of the ** wonders of ca- 
loric” instead of the ‘‘ wonders of steam.” To the question, ‘‘ how did 
you cross the Atlantic?” the reply will be,—** By caloric, of course!” 

On Saturday I visited the engine manufactory of Messrs. Hogg & 
Delamater of this city, and had the privilege of inspecting Ericsson’s 
caloric engine of sixty horse power, while it was in operation. It con- 
sists of two pair of cylinders, the working pistons of which are 72 inches 
in diameter. Its great peculiarities consist in its very large cylinders 
and pistons, working with very low pressure; and in the absence of 
boilers and heaters—there being no other fires employed than those in 
small grates under the bottoms of the working cylinders. During the 
eight months that this test-engine has been in operation, not a cent has 
been expended for repairs or accidents. It is a beautiful andimposing 
object, and conveys the idea of power, and symmetry, much more im- 
pressively than the largest steam engine that I have ever seen. 

The leading principle of the caloric engine consists in producing mo- 
tive power by the employment of the expansive force of atmospheric air 
instead of that of steam; the force being produced by compression of 
the air in one part of the machine and by its dilatation by the applica. 
tion of heat in another part. This dilatation, however, is not effected 
by a continuous application of combustibles, but by a peculiar process 
of transfer, by which the caloric is made to operate over and over 
again, viz: the heat of the air escaping from the working cylinder at 
each successive stroke of the engine is transferred to the cold compress- 
ed air entering the same, so that in fact a continued application of fuel 
is only necessary in order to make good the losses of heat occasioned by 
the unavoidable radiation of the heated parts of the machine. 

The obvious advantages of this great improvement are the great sav- 
ing of fuel and of labour in the management of the engine, and its per 
fect safety. A ey | carrying the amount of coal that the Atlantic 
steamers now take for a single trip could cross and re cross the Atlan- 
tic twice without taking in coal; and the voyage to China or to Cali- 
fornia could be easily accomplished by a caloric ship without the ne- 
cessity of stopping at any port to take in fuel. Anthracite coal being 
far the best fuel for this new engine, we shall no longer have to pur- 
chase bituminous coal in England for return trips. On the centrary 
England will find it advantageous to come to us for our anthracite. A 
slow radiating fire without flame is what is required, and this is best 
supplied by our anthracite. There being no smoke, a short pipe to carry 
oft the carbonic oxyde gas and other products of combustion is all that 
is needed. , 

But the great advantage of this important improvement, and that 
which, in the absence of other advantages, would commend it to adop- 
tion, is the entire safety of the engine ; an explosion being impossible. 
In steam engines, if the water gets low, or if there is an excess of pres- 
sure, or any defect in the materials of which the boiler is composed, or 
an over heating of the furnace tops occasioned by incrustation formed 
by salt, in marine boilers, &c , an explosion is inevitable. But in the 
caloric engine, the only result from neglect will be—the stoppage of 
the engine. The present test-engine shows that there must be a neglect 
to put in fuel for the space of three hours before the speed is even slack- 
ened. Thus you have nothing to fear from a sleepy engineer or an am- 
bitious captain; and all the while not one quarter the amount of at. 
tendance and labour required to keep a steam engine in motion will be 
needed When we consider the amount of human mutilation, suffering 
and loss, which will be prevented for a century to come, when this in- 
vention shall have passed into general use, surely every philanthropist 
will bid God speed to this new motive engine. 

A caloric ship of 2200 tons, to be called Tue Ericsson, is now in pro- 
cess of construction by Messrs. Perrine, Patterson & Stack.--Boston 
Evening Transcript.—New York Letter. 


__>__—_—— 

How QuADRILLES CAME INTO EncLanp.—The foliowing queer story 
oceurs in ‘* The Perils of Fashion,” a novel recently published in Lon- 
don. The author vouches for its historical accuracy. 


At this period, dancing—though an amusement the Regent had never 
much recognised as such—was now in great force at the Pavilion. The 
truth was, that two American ladies, whose beauty had reeeived the 
stamp of the Duke of Wellington's approbation, and the further success 
of pleasing the Prince, were at that time on a visit to the Pavilion ; 
where, through their care in procuring music and in teaching the 
figures, quadrilles, then hardly known in England, were introduced 
for the evening's amusement. ’ 

In our insular country, which had gone on in happy ignorance that 
there could be a more lively or graceful dance than that in which, to a 
Scotch air, couples rushed up and down an avenue made of other cou- 
ples, who in their turn took to rushing, the quadrille was quite a ballet 
d’opéra. The Regent was delighted, and every facility was afforded to 
the fair Americans for bringing it out. Young ladies were soon found 
who had, or were easily taught, some insight into the evolutions of the 
dance. But the forte of Englishmen lies not in their feet; and the 
boldest islander feels a trepidation when making, as he conceives, a fool 
of himself. Besides this difficulty, the usual guests at the Pavilion were 
by no means dancing men : for while grace and beauty seemed the only 
passport necessary for females, old age and ugliness appeared the de- 
siderata for the masculine guests. ; 

Accordingly, at that time, when the Regent—who as old ladies say, 
«made up very well’—stood surrounded by such admirable foils as 
the Marquisses Headfort, Hertford, and Cholmondeley, Lord Arran, 
Lord William Gordon, old Dr. Blomberg, the orange-coloured Spaniard 
Count Fernan Nunez, the white ferret-looking Prince Ezterhazy, the 
coarse features of Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, and many of the same de- 
scription, he really felt and looked an Apollo in a group of admiring and 
courteous Satyrs. But these gentlemen, though doubtless iulfilling all 
the duties required of them, were not a promising corps for quadrilles ; 
and the whole affair would have fallen to the ground, but that it was 
at length made known to Mrs, P—— that an Infantry regiment, then 
in Brighton, and which had lately left the Army of Occupation, num- 
bered among its officers some expert quadrille dancers. This was men- 
tioned to the Regent, and a requisition was made to the Lieut.- Colonel 
of the regiment that he should furnish a list of his dancers. 

Tell it net to the Duke! but the consequence of this list were, that 
men whose standards bore the names of Minden, Corunna, Salamanca, 
Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Orthesy Waterloo, read in the orderly- 
book the instructions, that at such an hour they were to repair to the 
dwelling of Mrs. P——, who occupied a house in the Pavilion grounds, 
for the purpose of practising quadrilles! This is a thing of olden time 
searcely to be credited, but it is nevertheless an historical fact. 

The officers, with the feeling of gentlemen, found it an infringement 
of their dignity, which not even the courteous reception of them in the 
evening by the Regent could efface. Perhaps what a little added to 
the bitterness which this service called up, was the fact, that their 
partners seemed to consider them quite in the light of official dancers ; 
and, beyond the little curtsy at the end of tke quadrille, repeated 
when conducted to their seat, awarded them no further attention. Still, 
all this was made as much a matter of military duty as the guard of 
sentries mounted day and night around the Palace, and as such could 

as little be attempted to be evaded. 





How Sir C. Napier Founp anv Lert Scinpe.—So ended Sir C. 
Napier’s administration of Scinde. 

He had found that land domineered over by a race of fierce warriors, 
who hated the English from political and religious motives, and who were 
preparing for war with a well grounded distrust of British public faith 
and honour, anda contempt for British military powers—a contempt 
which the disaster at Cabool and several recent minor defeats in Khe- 
lat seemed to warrant. 

He had found it under the oppressive sway of an oligarchy of despots, 
cruel and horribly vicious in debauchery, setting such examples of 
loathsome depravity as must finally have corrupted society to its core, 
and made regeneration impossible. He had found the rural subject po- 
pulation crushed with imposts, shuddering under a ferocious domina 
tion, wasting in number from unnatural mortality and forced emigra- 
tion; the towns shrinking in size, and devoid of handicraftism; the 
half-tilled fields were sullenly cultivated by miserable serfs, whose la- 
bours only brought additional misery to themselves; and more than a 
fourth of the fertile land was turned into lairs for wild beasts, by ty- 
rants, who thus defaced and rendered pernicious what God had created 
for the subsistence and comfort of man. 

He had found society without the protection of law or that of natu- 
ral human feelings—for slavery was widely-spread ; murder, especially 
of woman, rife; blood feuds universal, and systematic robbery so es- 


tablished by the force of circumstances as to leave no other mode of ex- 
istence free, and rendering that crime the mark and sign of heroism. 
Might was right, and the whole social framework was dissolving in a 
horrible confusion where the bloody hand only could thrive. 

He had found the Beloochees with sword and shield defying and ca. 
pable of overthrowing armies. He left them with spade and mattock, 
submissive to a constable’s staff. He found them turbulent and bloody, 
masters in a realm where confusion and injustice prevailed; he left 
them mild and obedient subjects in a country where justice was substi- 
tuted for their military dominion. 

He had found Scinde groaning under tyranny ; he left it a contented 
though subdued province of India, respected by surrounding nations 
and tribes, which he had taught to confide in English honour, and to 
tremble at English military powers as the emanation of adeity. He 
found it poor and in slavery; he left it without a slave, relieved from 
wholesale robbery and wholesale murder, with an increasing pepula- 
tion and an extended and extending agricuiture and abundance of food, 
produced by the willing industry of independent labourers. He left it 
also with an enlarged commerce, a reviving, internal traffic, expanding 
towns, restored handicraft-men, mitigated taxation, a great revenue, 
an economical administration, and a reformed, social system, with an 
enlarged and improving public spirit, and a great road opened for fu- 
ture prosperity. He had, in fine, found a divided population, misery, 
and servitude, on the one hand; and on the other, a barbarous domina- 
tion, crime, and cruelty, tears and distress everywhere prevailing. He 
left a united, regenerated people, rejoicing in a rising civilisation, the 
work of his beneficent genius.—- W. /Vapier. 





NINETEEN Mines tn Sixty Minutes sy rour Horses 1n Har- 
ness.—A late publication speaking of the last Duke of Queensberry 
contains the following passage. 


Few men occupied a more conspicuous place about the court and town 
for nearly seventy years, during the reigns of the Second and Third 
Georges. Like Wilmot Earl of Rochester, he pursued pleasure under 
every shape, and with as much ardour at fourscore as he had done at 
twenty. At the decease of his father, in 1731, he became Earl of March; 
and he subsequently, in 1748, inherited his mother’s earldom of Rug- 
len, together with the family’s estates in the counties of Edinburgh and 
Linlithgow. These rich endowments of fortune, and a handsome per- 
son, of which he was especially careful, combined to invest the youth- 
ful Earl with no ordinary attractions, and the ascendancy they acqui 

red he retained for a longer period than any one of his contemporaries ; 
from his first appearance in the fashionable world in the year 1746, to 
the moment he left it for ever, in 1810, at the age of eighty-five, he was 
always an object of comparative notoriety. There was no interregnum 
in the public course of his existence. His first distinction he achieved 

on the turf; his knowledge of which, both in theory and practice, 
equalled that of the most accomplished adepts of Newmarket. In all 
his principal matches he rode himself, and in that branch of equitation 
rivalled the most accomplished jockeys. Properly accoutred in his 

velvet cap, red silken jacket, buckskin breeches, and long spurs, his 
Lordship bore away the prize on many a well-contested field. His fa- 
mous match with the Dake of Hamilton was long remembered in sport- 
ing annals. Both noblemen rode their own horses, and each was sup- 
ported by numerous partisans. The contest took place on the race- 
ground at Newmarket, and attracted all the fashionables of the period. 
Lerd March, thin, agile, and admirably qualified for exertion, was the 
victor. Still more celebrated was his Lordship’s wager with the famous 
Count O’Taafe. During a conversation at a convivial meeting on the 
subject of ‘ running against time,” it was suggested by Lord March, 
that it was possible for a carriage to be drawn with a degree of celerity 
previously unaxampled, and believed to be impossible. Being desired 
to name his maximum, he undertook, provided choice of ground were 
given him and a certain period for training, to draw a carriage with 
four wheeis not less than nineteen miles within the space of sixty mi- 
nutes. The accomplishment of such rapidity staggered the belief of 
his hearers; and a heavy wager was the consequence. Success mainly 
depending on the lightness of the carriage, Wright of Long Acre, the most 
ingenious coach: builder of the day, devoted the whole resources of his 
skill to its construction, and produced a vehicle formed partly of wood 
partly of whalebone, with silk harness, that came up to the wishes of 
his employer. Four blood horses of approved speed were then selected, 
and the course at Newmarket chosen as the ground of contest. On the 
appointed day, 29th of August 1750, noble and ignoble gamesters jour- 
neyed from far and near to witness the wonderful experiment; excite 

ment reached the highest point, and bets to an enormous amount were 
made. At length the jockeys mounted; the carriage was put in mo- 


tion, and rushing on with a velocity marvellous in those times of coach 


travelling, but easily conceived by us railway travellers of the nine. 
teenth century, gained within the stipulated hour the goal of victory. 





Woxves 1v Le Mornvan.—Wolves are likewise hunted all the year 
round with dogs, by gentlemen in the neighbourhood of the forest. But 
this sport is very fatiguing and weary work, if that animal alone is 
employed; for nothing is so difficult as to get up with a cunning old 
wolf, whose sinewy limbs never tire, and whose wind never fails—who 
goes straight ahead ten or fifteen miles without looking behind him: if 
he meets with a mare, or stream of water, on his road, then your chance 
is indeed up; for into it he plunges, and makes off again, quite fresh as 
he was when he left his lair. 

The best and most expeditious mode of taking a wolf, is to set a blood- 
hound on him, bred expressly for this particular sport; large grey- 
hounds being placed in ambush, at proper distances, and slipped, when 
the wolf makes his appearance in crossing from one wood to another. 
These dogs, by their superior swiftness, are soon at his haunches, and 
worry and impede his flight, until their heavy friend the hound comes 
up; for the strongest gr: yhound could never manage a wolf, unless he 
was assisted in his meritorious work by dogs of large size and superior 
strength. The huntsmen, well mounted, follow, and halloo on the 
hounds; every one runs, every one shouts, the forest echoes their 
cries, and wolf, dogs, and sportsmen, pass and disappear like leaves in 
a whirlwind, or the demon hounds and huntsmen of the Hartz. And 
now the panting beast, with hair on end and foaming at the mouth, 
bitten in every part, is brought to bay—his hour is come—no longer 
able to fly, he sets his back against some rock or tree, and faces his 
numerous enemies. 

It is then that the oldest huntsman of the party, in order to shorten 
his death-agony, and save the dogs from unnecessary wounds, dis- 
mounts, and, drawing a pistol from his hunting- belt, finishes his career 
before further mischief is done. When a ball hits a wolf and breaks 
one of his bones, he immediately gives a yell; but if he is despatched 
with sticks and bludgeons, he makes no complaint. Stubborn, and ap 
parently either insensible or resolute, Nature seems to have given him 
great powers of endurance in suffering pain. Having lost all hope of 
escape, he ceases to cry and complain; he remains on the defensive, 
bites in silence, and dies as he has lived. Ina sheepfold, the noise of 
his teeth while indulging his appetite is lixe the the repeated crack of 
a whip. His bite is terrible. 





Tue Earty Lonpon Civnss.—The Beef steak Club was founded in 
the reign of Queen Anne.—The Beef-steak Society, a different associa. 
tion, was commenced iu 1735, and in apartments of their own, at the 
Lyceum Theatre, the members still enjoy beef and conviviality one day 
in the week during the season. The ‘Literary Club,” founded by 
Reynolds and Johnson, in 1763, and which is still maintained, must be 
known by all readers. It met at first at the ‘* Turk’s Head,” in Gerard. 
street, Soho, and, besides the founders, included Goldsmith, Burke, 
Garrick, Boswell, Beauclerc, and Sir John Hawkins. The ‘* Wednes.- 
day Club,” at the Globe Tavern, in Fleet-street, was another of those 
to which Goldsmith belonged. The position of the parties forming such 
clubs may be gathered from Derrick’s anecdote of Goldsmith’s intro- 
duction to the ** Robin Hood Club.” Goldy was struck by the important 
appearance of the chairman in his gilt chair, and said, ‘“* This must be 
the Lord Chancellor at least.” «* No,” said Derrick, “ he’s only master 
of the rol/s.” He wasa baker. A few years ago we made the circuit 
of the London taverns, and were surprised to find how many merely 
convivial clubs (thought by some to have been ‘‘ put down” by the pop- 
ular Literary Institutions of the day) then existed, and indeed still 
exist. Of the “* chocolate houses” and coffee houses, which took an 
associative character, White's, of St. James’s-street, was, perhaps, the 
earliest. As White’s Chocolate House, on the site of what is now 
** Arthur’s Club House,” it was established between 1690 and 1700; and 
as White's Club House, 38. St. James’s street, opposite to what 
used to be “Crockford’s,” it is known at this day. White’s Boo- 
dle’s, the Grecian, the Cocoa Tree, are all historical; each of them 
symbolised certain opinions or habits. As Defoe writes (1722), A 
Whig will no more go to the Cocoa Tree or Ozinda’s than a Tory will 





be seen at the coffee- house of St. James’s.” The character which for- 
merly attached to those who belonged to White’s was that of men of 
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leasure ani: esperate gamblers. Toe Earl of Oxford cursed it ag « the 
Lene of half the saglish nobility,” ania story ismeutione! by Walpole 
to the effect that aman dropping down dead at the door of the clap 
bets were made by the members whether he was dead or not, and they 
would not permit his being bled because it would affect the fairness of 
the bet.—-Builder. 


Wuere Pappy Inrenpep To Lay HIs LAND WARRANTS.—Ipn ong 
of the cities of the Upper Mississippi, a worthy minister of the gospe} 
after dwelling upon the beauty of holiness and the hatefulness of gin’ 
took occasion to impress upon his hearers the danger of occupying ney, 
tral ground—trusting to a merely moral worth, without faith or works 
—as being sufficient to ensure them a rich reward in the “ good time 
coming.” Just as the reverend gentleman touched upon this portion 
of his sermon, a sturdy, weather- beaten son of the Emerald Isle entereg 
the room, and with that politeness peculiar to the Irishman, quietly 
helped himself to a seat, and lent an attentive ear to thespeaker. The 
clergyman portrayed, in an able and very striking manner, the beay. 
tiful scenery which everywhere meets the enraptured vision through. 
out the boundless plains and delightful groves of this neutral ground, 
leading the senses captive by their exceeding loveliness, and filling the 
soul with sweet contentment. The picture seemed to have a magica] 
effect upon the Irishman, like the sudden and unexpected realization of 
some fondly cherished hope; for without waiting for an application of 
the figure—of which he was not dreaming—he all at once rose to hig 
feet, and exclaimed, in all the richness of the brogue, “I thank your 
honor for the same news, for it’s myself that has two of the most beau- 
tiful land warrants that a man ever fought for im Mexico, and it’s, 
notion I have to locate them in the same beautiful country of which you 
have been speaking.” The eflect was electrical. The congregation 
could not restrain their risibles—and the services were brought toa 
sudden termination by singing a hymn. Poor Pat was a thousand times 
sorry for his mistake, and said he mistook the congregation for a 
blackguard political mating intirely,” and that if any one would intro. 
duce him to the parson, he would beg pardon “ for having unintention- 
ally played the deuce with his discourse.” 





Farau Joxe.—We find in the Journal de la Belgique the followin 
strange story —A distinguished painter, M. Karaits, has just died 
under circumstances both Judicrous and mournful. It is a well-known 
fact that men of strong minds have frequently invincible aversion to 
certain objects. The Emperor could not behold without considerable 
emotion knives placed crosswise. M. Karaits shuddered at the sight of 
funeral drapery and tombs: he had never pes foot in a cemetery. The 
friends of the painter were continually rallying him on this whimsical 
turn of his mind; and in the hope of curing him of it, they were accus- 
tomed to pass frequent jokes on the subject. One of them, who is one 
of our eminent engreneres proposed to try the experiment of the homeo- 
pathic system in the case of Karaits, which should have the effect of 
banishing from his palette and his conversation those sombre tints 
which had hitherto predominated. The prospect of playing a good 
trick on any one is always a source of pleasure to artists, and conse- 
quently the proposal was joyously received. On Monday last they in- 
vited the landscape painter to join them in a little party of pleasure at 
Vincennes. After partaking of a copious repast and an excursion in the 
wood, they set off to return to Paris; and under the pretence of intro- 
ducing Karaits into the studio of a sculptor, they led him, on the road 
towards the eastern cemetery, to the establishment of an undertaker of 
fanereal monuments. There, the first object that met his eye was a 
marbie pillar on which, in golden letters, was the following inscrip- 
tion: —‘* To the memory of Karaits, a Painter of Nature, an artist full 
of heart and of talent, and an obliging man. He died piously at the 
age of 37.” On reading this inscription M. Karaits stood as thunder- 
struck. His features became suddenly contracted, his eyes were con- 
vulsed, and before they had the time to prevent it he fell upon the 
ground. When be was lifted up he had ceased to exist. The grief of 
the authors of a joke which had produced such fatal results can scarcely 
be imagined. They themselves repaired to the Commissary of Police, 
requesting him to detain them as prisoners for having been guilty of 
causing the death of their friend. 





DeTERMINED Suicipe.—M. St. Elme, a literary man, formerly se- 
cretary to Marshal Berthier, put an end to his existence lately by 
strangulation. He left behind him a paper, containing a series of re- 
flections, written on the day of his death. They relate chiefly to the 
visits which he paid in the course of the day to his friends and chi)/ren, 
all of whom were led to suppose that he was going to make a short 
tour. After having stated where he had breakfasted and dined, and 
how he had passed the day, he concludes thus :--Half-past two in the 
morning. I must now set about my preparations, for I cannot allow 
the day to surprise me. The mode of dying is not a matter of indiffer- 
ence tome. I was anxious to fire a pistol with its muzzle against my 
heart, such a death being prompt and without pain; but I could not 
procure a pistol. To drown myself would take me outside my lodging, 
which I do not like the idea of; and besides, I have always disliked the 
water. To die by the fumes of charcoal is a tedious and terrible agony. 
I have chosen to employ strangulation, in the manner of Pichegru. I 
will consequently tie together several pieces of wood, and use them as 
a screw in the knot of my handkerchief, tied round my neck. I will 
turn on as long asI can. To make my death more certain, { will tie 
cord from the upper part of the room, and, making a running-knot of 
one end, I will pass it round my neck; and then, pushing aside the 
chair on which I have mounted, I shall have the double chance of hang- 
ing and strangulation. Three o’clock: I have fixed the cord. I tried 
to use four pieces of wood tied together, but I could not succeed. I 
must use a single piece. I do not fear death, since I seek it; butl 
dread prolonged suffering. My ideas are passing away ; I think of no- 
thing but my children. What silence is around me !”—Galignani. 





Gotp AND GoverNMeNTs— THE New Puacers or Botru.—Gentle- 
men, among the strange variations and changes that have taken place, 
perhaps there are few which are calculated to produce so great an effect 
—few, certainly, have produced so great a feeling of astonishment and 
of wonder—as the recent discovery in various quarters of the world of 
that which we have heretofore been accustomed to consider a ‘* precious 
metal”—-(Hear, hear)--that which is the staple of the industry of our 
craft. (Hear.) Hitherto that metal has been considered to be con- 
fined to a very limited quarter, capable of very small extension, an 
spread over a very small portion of the globe; but suddenly, to the 
astonishment of the world, from various distant regions, at one and the 
same time, it is pouringin upon us with a profusion that is astonishing 
all ranks and all classes—(Hear)--the effect of which it is dicffiult to 
foresee, but of which it is not difficult to say that it must work strange 
and extraordinary revolutions in the system of society. (Loud cries 
of “Hear.”) But it is not only in regard to the discovery of gold that 
new mines appear to be opened to us. Within a very short time, 98 
with regard to gold, so there was (as it turns out) a popular delusion 
that the field of statesmen and of the political metal was almost as lim- 
ited--(Laughter)—it was supposed that the crop of statesmen was one 
of very limited amount, for which, if you were disposed to search, you 
must dig in certain favoured localities, and confiae yourself to search- 
ing for them there. (Laughter and cheering ) Iam happy to think, 
gentlemen, that, to some degree, 1 have been instrumental in dispelling 
that illusion. (Loud cheers.) An unfortunate adventurer, as I was to 
consider myself—(A laugh)--honoured with the commission from ae 
Majesty to do the best that he could for her service—( Hear, bear)-- 
have ventured boldly to open a new mine--(Cheers)—and I am happy 
to say that in the opinion of competent judges so far asit has yet been 
worked, the ore that has been raised contains among it as large 4 cor 
portion of sterling metal, with as little admixture of dross, as any tha 
was ever drawn from the old and exclusive mines to which we os 
formerly confined. (Loud cheers.)-—-Earl Derby at the Goldsmit's 
Company's late Banquet. 





A HARD-HEARTED Winv.—Intelligence was received at Lloyd's 
yesterday that the wind, which for nearly the last two months had been 
blowing from the eastward, and locking out the homeward-bound ves 
sels, had all along the coast, in the course of Monday and Tues *y 
shifted to the westward. At Scilly (which may be termed the mouth = 
the Channel) it changed early on Monday, and varied from N hep" 4 
N.W. In the course of the subsequent twenty-four bours a large io 
began to wear up, and the numerous harbours presented @ scene. ted 
great activity by the homeward-bounders getting under weigh. , an 
recent long-continued easterly wind has been the most protracte ro 
‘hard hearted,” as the pilots term it, that has been known for ce in 
Many of the crews of the ships which were kept knocking ee a 
the chops of the Channel were absolutely reduced to a starving c . 
tion, and in one instance the crew of a vessel, which has since — 
Crookhaven, lived on cocoa nuts for nearly three weeks. p A ae 
arrival of foreign going shipping in the docks has also pro —-" i 
greatest distress amongst the many thousand labourers who are 
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ing of cargoes. The several metropolitan docks 
oot oon pee slack ; the like indeed, has not been experienced 
pape A large homeward. bound fleet, however, is reported coming 
4 onal and should the wind continue to the westward a great in- 
ao g may be anticipated inthe Thames. It is computed that 


flux of "4 in00 000 bales of cotton for the Liverpool market are afloat. 


Po ondon paper 23,d ult. 


. or “ CINDERELLA.” —The origin of the tale from which 

ous ee was adopted is sufficiently curious. It was about the 
pe 1780 that a French actor, of equal talent and wealth, named The- 

oor! ‘| in passing through the streets of Paris, observed upon & cob- 
vee tall the shoe of a female, which strack him by the remarkable 
one Tiness of its size. After admiring it for some time, he returned to 
the house ; but his thoughts reverted to the shoe with such intensity, 
o he reappeared at the stall the next day; but the cobbler could 
—~ no other clue to the owner than that it had been leftin his absence 

oy purpose of being repaired. Day after day did rhevenard return 
ae post to watch the reintegration of this slipper, which proceeded 
slowly 3 nor did the gece appear toclaim it. Although he had 
r mpleted the sixtieth year of his age, so extravagant became his pas- 
aa for the unknown fair one, that he became (were it possible for a 
Frenchman at that day to be so) melancholy and miserable. His pain 
was, however, somewhat ap eased by the avatar of the little footitself, 
ry ertaining to pretty and youthful girl in the very humblest class 
of life. All distinctions were levelled at once by love. The actor sought 

arents of the female, procured their consent to the match, and 


oeelly made her his wife. 








ur To THE Bopy or A Deceasep Wire.—A curious case has 
ee tend submitted to the Civil Tribunal of the Seine. M. Appert, 
a tradesman, demanded that he should be declared entitled to possess 
the mortal remains of his wife, who died in 1827, and was buried in the 
Cemetery of Pere la Chaise. It was stated during the hearing, that 
though he had married a second time, he had made a point of annually 
yisiting the tomb of his deceased wife, and that on going there on last 
All Souls’ Day, he was surprised to find the tomb demolished, and to 
Jearn that the coffin had been removed to the family vaultof M Legras, 
the deceased’s father. A good deal of learned argument was entered 
into as to whether the remains of a deceased female were the rightful 
roperty of her husband or her father; the Tribunal finally decided in 
favour of the husband. It accordiugly ordered that, as it was desirable 
not to disturb the repose of the dead, M. Appert should be declared 
proprietor of the new tomb to which the remains of his wife had been 
removed, and that her father should be forbidden to have anything to 
do with it. It also condemned the father, M. Legras, to the costs.— 
Paris Correspondent NV. Y. Express. 





SUPERSTITION OF THE PeasantTry IN CenTRAL Evrope.—The 
authorities of Posen (says the T'imes’ correspondent) have enough to 
do to answer tke strange applications that are sometimes made to them 
by the Polish and German peasantry. The idea that has got abroad 
among them of the vast grants of land Kossuth has received from the 
“ King of America” does not stand alone; another impression that has 
taken root in their minds is much more extraordinary; for some time 

t the officials have received numbers of applications for shares in a 
“ Rothschild Lottery,” of which they of course knew nothing; but, on 
inquiry, it was found the peasants have been persuaded that the 
“great Rothschild” bas been sentenced to be beheaded! But from 
his intimate relations with the European monarchs he has been allowed 
to procure a substitute (if he can) by lottery! For this purpose a eum 
of many millions is devoted, all the tickets to be prizes of 3,000 thalers 
each, except one; that fatal number is a blank, and whoever draws it 
is to be decapitated instead of the celebrated banker! Notwithstand- 
ing the risk, the applicants for shares have been numerous, and the 
officials are scarcely believed when they explain to the deluded people 
that the lottery is a fiction. The origin of the absurd report cannot be 
traced, but it has given the authorities a good deal of trouble. The 
journals lament that any part of the population should be in such a 
state of ignorance as to render belief in such a story possible. 





A Bon-Mor oF Freperick THe SixtH or DenmArx.--He was and 
isa person of mediocrity with few natural advantages, and generally 
mre known for weaknesses, such as drunkenness and vanity, than dis- 
tinguished for any qualifications of acommanding nature. One anec- 
dite, if trae, would seem to prove that he was not devoid of shrewd ob- 

servation and sly humour. He was at Vienna during the Congress of 
1814. Wherever in the treaties there negotiated there had been a fresh 
distribution of territories, andin the German and adjoining states there 
had been many, the value of each cession respectively was estimated by 
the number of inhabitants, and in diplomatic language the cession was 
described as that of so many souls or ames. Now there was no accession 
of territory to Denmark, but on the contrary, some small diminution 

The King was much courted during the negotiations, and treated with 
friendly cordiality and personal friendship by the Emperor of Austria 

That high personage, on his taking leave, complimented him most 
warmly on his attainments and good conduct, and the golden opinion 
they had acquired. ** Pendant votre séjour ici (said he) votre Majeste 
agagné tous les cceurs.” ‘* Mais pis une seule ame,” replied, some- 
what causticly the ill-requited sovereign of a well-governed people. 
Till then he was never suspected of being alive to the mortifications he 
had received, and still less of being capable of recording his sense of 
them by so smart and well-meriteda rapartee — The late Lord Holland. 

OveRTAKEN AT Last.—We have already mentioned the death of Dr. 
Ellenberger, a French physician at Prague, in consequence of an ex- 
periment he made on himself with poison, against the effect of which 
he contended he had discovered an infallible antidote. M. Meniérere- 
lates, in the Gazette Médicale, some of the experiments of which he was 
4 witness, while travelling in Germany with M. Orfila. During their 
visit to the Museum of Natural History at Prague, they were intro- 
duced to Dr. Ellenberger, who was happy at having an opportunity of 
showing thein bis experiments with the antidotes against vegetable 
poisons, and particularly strychnine and morphine. After relating the 
Various trials he had made on himself, he proposed to perform an im- 
Mediate experiment. He sent to an apothecary for fifteen decigrammes 
(thirty grains) of acetate of morphine, which, after it had been examined 
by M. Orfila and declared to be pure, he put it on his tongue and swal- 
lowed, to the great alarm of all present. One minute after he swal- 
lowed about the same quantity of a white powder, and the poison pro- 
duced no effect whatever on him. He related that he had made the 
same experiments on animals and on plants, and invariably with the 
same result. He appears to have done the sae with strycbnine, and 
ae with impunity until the last time, when he unfortunately lost 
18 life, 

Larce Famiuire.—To the instances of unusually large numbers of 
children by one mother may be added that of a Lady E!phinstone, who 
is said, by tradition, to have had not less than 36 children, of whom 27 
Were living at one time. There is a story told of this lady and her 
husband, Lord E!phinstone, which seems to corroborate the tradition : 
it is that they once asked a new and somewhat bashful acquaintance to 
Visit them, telling him that he should meet no one but their family 
Circle. Their guest arrived shortly before dinner, and being shown 
through the dining hall on his way to the drawing-room, was much 
isconcerted at seeinga long table laid out for about twenty people. On 
remonstrating with his host and hostess for having taken him in, as he 
thought, he was quietly informed that he had been told no more than 
the truth, for that their family party, when all assembled, only fell 
short of thirty by one. I believe that Jonn, eighth Lord Elphinstone, 
and his lady, a daughter of the Earl of Lauderdale, who lived in the 
atter part of the 17th and beginningof the 18th centuries, are the pair 
to whom this story refers; and, though the Scotch peerages make no 
mention of any such phenomenon in the Elphinstone family, yet I am 
strongly inclined, from the goodness of the authority from which I de- 
Tive the tradition, to believe it to be true.—.Voles and Queries. 








VEGETABLE Serpent —According to some Italian journals, a new 
Organized being has been discovered in the interior of Africa, which 
Seems to form an intermediate link between vegetable and animal life. 
This singular production of nature has the shape of a spotted serpent. 
It drags itself along on the ground; instead of a head, has a flower, 
shaped like a bell, which contains a vicious liquid. Flies, and other 
insects, attracted by the smell of the juice enter into the flower, where 
they are caught by the adhesive matter. The flower then closes and 
remains shut until the prisoners are bruised and transformed into 
chyle. The indigestible portions, such as the head and wings, are 
thrown out by two aspired openings. The vegetable serpent has a skin 
resembling leaves, a white and soft flesh, and instead of a bony skele- 


ton, a cartilaginous frame filled with yellow marrow. The natives con- | 


Caleb Page, who kept the grocery at the fork o 
huck Creek, Scragg Hollow, in the village of Hornville. No occur- 
rence has ever tak 

not possess a thorough knowledge in the minutest detail. 
in the perepeaiine were anticipated, discussed, arranged, and satisfac- 
torily dis 

rushed into astore to communicate what he believed to be a very recent 
pieee of news, he would have the conceit taken out of him by being told 
by Caleb that he “‘ had heard it a week ago.” 
present, and future, were allthe same to him ; his ubiquitous knowledge 
grasped and covered them all—to him they were all * stale news.” 








T it @ delicious food.—Br. Colonist. 








Tue Man wHo xwew Evernytuinc.—A mighty ape em 
e near e- 


en place, of all the particulars of which Caleb did 
All matters 


posed of by Caleb long before they took place. If a neighbour 
Events of the past, 


A small bet was made one evening, between Si Stevens and Joe 
Stebbins. Si bet that Joe couldn’t nonplus Caleb with any piece of 
intelligence, real or imaginary. Joe ‘took all such bets as that.” 
The following evening, Si and Joe, accompanied by two or three more 
of the ‘‘ boys” of the village who were to ‘ help the thing along,” and 
‘* fill in,” proceeded to Caleb's store. After being comfortably seated 
here and there, on barrels, boxes, etc., Si opened the evening’s amuse- 
ments by asking in a manner that indicated he was continuing a con- 
versation commenced before they entered the store. 

«So you say, Joe, that they caught him last night ?” 

** Yes, sir, about seventeen minutes past eight.” 

** Well, Joe, how far up the creek is it ?” 

* On a careful consideration, I should say it was about three miles, 


or three miles and a quarter, or perhapsa half up the said creek,” 


Caleb, who had not lost a word of the conversation, dropped his 


sugar scoop with astonishment, and opened his ears, for the boys were 


talking about a matter in which he was not ‘ posted up.” The conver- 


sation continued.” 


‘* Well,” says Si, ‘‘ that couldn’t been far from Deacon Hunt’s ?” 
** Jest so,” answered Joe, “it was about eighty rods from Dea- 


con Hunt's hog- pen, in a slantwise direction.” 


‘* Did you hear, Joe,” asked Si, with a face as solid as two grave- 
stones ; ‘‘I hearn tell that they got nigh upon sixty bar’ls of ile.” 
The wags observed that Caleb was getting exceedingly uneasy, and 


‘* piled it on.” 


** Well, Silas, the insect was about eighty-two feet long, and twenty- 


eight feet, odd inches, broad, and thick in proportion.” 


‘* I thought, Joe, that there was twoon’em, but they only caught the 


he one.” 


At this point in the dialogue, Caleb became so desperately excited 


that he could contain himself no longer, and snappishly demanded to 
know what’n thunder they were talking about. 


** Why,” said Joe, with well-feigned astonishment, ‘‘ don’t you know 


about their catching that are—” 


‘** That are what?” peevishly snarled Caleb. 

‘* Why that are whale /” seriously answered Joe Stebbins. 

“A whale /” exclaimed the bewildered Caleb, ‘* have they caught a 
whale up the creek ?” 

‘* They havn't caught anything else,” said the imperturbable Joe. 

* And how much ile did they get !’ inquired Caleb, as he recovered 


his wits. 


** Ninety-two barl’s” replied Joe, forgetting the amount he had pre- 


viously mentioned. 


** Well,” said Caleb with slow deliberation, and asatisfied look, ‘* J 


am glad they caught the whale, fur I heard they were arter him !” 


Joe paid the het. Boston Carpet Bag. 





Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 180 sy E. B.C. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in five moves, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 179. 


White, Black, 
1 RtoQ P moves, 
2 BwoQ2 B moves. 
3. Bto QR 5 checkmate. 
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Stave TRADE on THE Coast oF AFrRica.—-By letters from the 
squadron to the 19th ult. we are informed that Commcdore Bruce has 
entered into treaty with every native chief in the Bight of Benin for 
the abolition of the slave trade, protection of missionaries, &c. The 
blockade is entirely withdrawn, except at Whydah, and there it will 
not last long, as Commander Forbes, of the Philome?, has gone to Abo- 
mey to treat with the King of Dahomy. The capture of Lagos brought 
about these happy results. The chiefs who six months ago would have 
killed any English officer who had the misfortunes to be thrown in 
their power now hail us as their best friends, swear the slave trade 
shall never be renewed in their territories, and desire nothing but mer- 
chant ships for legal traffic. 


Hisrortcat Documents.—-M. Leclerq, a tradesman of Mons, who 
died lately, left a great number of original documents connected with 
the trial of Counts d’Egmont and de Horn, for having taken part in the 
insurrection of the Netherlands against the Spaniards, and who, it will 
be remembered, were beheaded by order of the Duke of Alba. By his 
will, M. Leclerq ordered that these papers should be burned, but the 
authorities of Mons prevented this. It is not known how the documents, 
which are of great historical importance, came into his possession, 
They formerly belonged to the archives of Belgium, and it is probable 
will be restored to them. 


NIAGARA FALLS PROPERTY, 


OR SALE OR TO LEASE, the well-known residence of the late Ex-Consul Buchanan 
on (within one mile of the great Cataract) recently occupied by His Excellency Lord 
gin. 

The Dwelling is two stories, about 69 fc. front by 49 ft. deep, with wing extendiug back 
and cellar underneath the whole Stabling for ets bt horses; Carriage, Wash ant Wood 
Houses, with Barn and excellent Well of Water. The Garden well stocked with Fruits, 
and with Lawn aud Ornamental Shrubbery, comprising about (wo acres and a haif; com- 
manding a beautiful park view, avd possessing all the advaniages of tre viciniiy of the 
village of Drummondville in Post-Office, Churches, & &c. Being perfectly healihy, the 
situation is peculiarly adapted for the residence of a gentiemau’s femily or genteel Board- 
ing House.—Terms liberal and reasonable.—Apply Uf by letter post paid) to Mr. R. S. 
BucHaNnan, New York; Messrs, HecToR & WILLER, Solicitors, Porosso: or to Mr. JNo. 
A. OncHaARD, Agent, Drummondville, Canada. From five to fifty acres additional land can 
be had if desired. 








LAMAR & LOCHRANE, 


ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 
MACON, GEORGIA. 


H. G. Lamar. O. A. Locurane. 


Bzkvcurion.—PRror- HOW'S will be enabled, durmg the ensuing Summer Months, 

to appropriate several unoccupied hours to the instruction of PRIVATE PUPILS. 

For terms, &c. apply to Mr. Hows, at bis residence, 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors from Bieecker. 
New York, May 1, 1852. 


TO COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND OTHERS. 


GENTLEMAN recently e@rrived from London, and familiar with the routine of Com- 

mercial] business, (especially that connected with Marine Insurance), is desirous of 
obtaining employment. Enquiries may be made of the Editor of this paper, to whom the 
advertiser has been long known. 











GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, who has teken the highes 

honours in Mathematics and Nature] Philosophy is cesirous of obtaining a situation as 
teacher of those sciences in a College or High School 

Reference is permitted to the Rev. Dr. McCaul, President of the University of Toronto, 


and to J.B. Cherriman, Esq. Dep Professor of Mathematics, Address, [postage paid] to 
L. M.N. Box No. 60 Post oftice, Toronto, May 15—2m. 


Senet 





NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 


APOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU, March 31, 1814—-THE EVE OF HIS “ 
TION, painted by Paul Delaroche. The exhibition of this wertld-venownea oo 


w hich bas been visived during the laet two years in England, France and Germ 
half a miilion of people, i , any by over 
from 9 A. BL tO MS AM Aden cee, of Seayrenems Vestente, 


No, 659 Broadway. 
Admisrion 25 cents. Children half price. 7 





ro Evrore. Apl 


REMITTANCES 
To England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 


D*4?Fts from £1 and upwards, oe at sight, are issued by 
0 


WMAN GRINNELL & CO.. 83 South Street 
Only authorized agents in this city for the “Swallow Tail” Lines of Liverpool and Lon- 


don rackets, leaving New York and Li ! 6 : 
ond Londen every Seasnas —— 6th and 2istof each month, and New York 


mar|3—3m 





REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


fpesrte on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards which willbe cashed at ANY Bang 


in THE Unitred Kincpom; 
Also PackaGes or Every Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 


sowanee, convene & eo. Peeves Pre Express, 
ams o’s 16 and 18 WALL 8 . 
Small parcels will be received till 9 1-2 4. Mm. of the day of sailing of “aw 
12. 


lyr. 


Any Pant or Evrere, by 





suly 3 US the ae ory I pace yA ome SR 
French Fashionable Novels; ambler’s Death; Napvleor and his ; 
Mary Ancel; Beatrice Merger. , ° a Syeem; The Story of 


REMOVAL, 
GEORGE P. PUTNAM, 


PUBLISHER, IMPORTER AND COMMISSION BOOKSELLER, HAS REMOVED TO 
No. 10 Park Place, 
C7 Between Broadway and Columbia College. 4} 
(Not Park Row.) ’ 


BOOKS IMPORTED.---BOOKS AT WHOLESALE.---COMMISSION AGENCY. 
Convenience and Economy for Book-Buyers.3 


G P. PUTNAM, 10 Park Place, (Opposite the Park—three doors from Broadway—Re- 
-_ 


moved from 155 Broadway.) having dispesed of his Retail Stock. will, in addition to 


his Publishing Business, actas COMMISSION AGENT for supplying FOREIG) 
AMERICAN BUOKS to the TRADE, and to Public Libraries, Zinenctume, Schovle, Subp 
Libraries, Baton e Merchants, and Purchasers of a Single Book. . 


E:GLISH AND FRENCH BOOKS IMPORTED TO ORDER.—Agencies in London 


and Paris.—Boston and Philade!phia Books at the Publishers’ Prices —G. P. 

cits orders for any Books in the Ur P. Putnsm soli- 
best advantage, charging a moderate commission. Such an Agency, it is believed, will be 
useful and economical to book-Buvers.—Catalogues and facilities fur refererce G. P. 
voters spoatty List of all foreign and American Books, with prices, may ne had gratis 
on application. 


nited Siates or Europe, which he will purchase to the 


P. PUTNAM, 10 Park Place. 


READABLE BOOKS. 
NEW VOLUMES OF APPLETON’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 
Published this week — 
THE PARIS SKETCH BOOK, 


By W. M. THackeray. Two Volumes in Fancy Cloth. Price Fifty Cents each. 


Contents OF VoL. 1I.—An Invasion of France; A Caution to Travellers; The Fetes o 
Painter's Bargein; Cartouche ; On some 





ContTENTS OF Vou. II.—Caricatnres and Lithography in Paris; Little Poinsinet: The De- 


vil’s Wages; Madame Sand and the New Apocalypse ; The case of Peyiel; Imitations of 
Beranger; F 


rench Dramas and Melodramas ; Meditations at Versailles, 
‘The papers of which these Volumes consist are in number nineteen. and in cherscter 


very miscelianeous. In most of them witand humour are the prevailing feat ‘ 
them display a keen sense of the ridiculous and a hostility to Lobes, Spencietton bate sf 


into the wheels by which men and the mixed world around the author are moved, 


thorough dislike to ihe foibles and vices he hesitates not to lash and expose.”—London Lite. 
rary Gazette, 


Works alrcady published in ‘hisseries. 
GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES, By Horace Smith, >te ofthe auth “ 
Addresses.” 1 vol. l6mo. £0 cents. : aneeae ‘See 
“ Many of the pieces in this volume would do credit to 
“ Ought to be acceptable to every lover of fine writing.” 


ESSAYS FROM THE LONDON TIMES lvol.i6mo “cents 
THACKERAY’S YELLOW PLUSH PAPERS. lvol.i6io 50 cents. 


MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY POWELL, «t\erward Mistress Milton 
lvol. i6mo. 5¢ cis, 


HUC’S TRAVELS IN TARTARY, THIBET AND CHINA. 2 vols. 16mo. $1. 
Little Pedlingt d the Pedli ai Yat 
ittle Pedlington and the Pedlingtonians. Miscellaneous Writings of Thaekeray. Th 
Ingoldsby Legends; by Barbam, Papers from the Querterly Review, Kc. — y e 


SLOANE’S NEUMAN & BARETTI—BY VELAZQUBZ. 


D. APPLETON & CO. PUBLISH THIS WEEK : 


PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE SPANISH AND ENGLIS » 
A GUAGES: Composed from the Spanish Dictionaries of the Spanish pn 
reros, and Salva, upon the basis of Seoane’s Edition of Neuman and Bareui, acd from whe 
Fnglish Dictionaries of Webster, Worcester, and Walker, with the addition of more then 
Eight Thousand Words, Idioms, and Fami'iar Phrases, the Irregulerities of all the Verbs 
and a Grammatical Synopsis of both Languages. By Mariano Velazquez de la Cadena, 
Professor of the Spanish Language and Literature in Columbia College, New York, and 
esvongenenny Member of the National Institute, Washington. 1 vol, royal &vo., pp. "1300. 

rice $5. 

The great desideratum of an eccurate, comprehensive, and well digest 
the Spanish and —— Languages is now first realized in this work by Preteens tse 
quez. The value of Neuman and Baretti’s Dictioi ary was greatly eulianced in the editi . 
by Dr. Seoane; butit needed gtill greater improvements than Seoane has given it; and 


Cod or Lamb —Hartford Times.” 





lapse of twenty years has made its deficiencies painfully apparent. ‘0 oe 
has availed himself of all the valuable material accumulated by ‘his prodecnnere aieins 


also enriched his pages from the latest edition of the Dictionary of the ny— 
subsequently to Sevane’s revision--and from the gieat woiks of Cubrete: Foren oe ned 
indetatigatle Salva. Many familiar words not found ia the dictionaries, but constant] in 
use in Cuba, in Mexico, and in South America, are now first given, as well as a lon _ 
logue of mercantile terms, collected from reiiavle sources. To these Professor Velne 
has added the many words and phrases, the much-needed corrections, and the thorou . 
vision, suggested by his long experience as # teacher of his mother tongue. Besides theese 
improvements in the Vocabulary, the work is now made a Pronouncing Dictions The 
provunciation of every Spanish word is given in a manner which will enable an En lish 
scholar to prenounce them at sight. The merit of pronouncing Engli-h words in thie Di 
tionary n erits the particular atiention of every one whose mother tongue is the Castili ~4 
It is based upon the method so much admired, and recommended by the learned Des ke. 
renzo Hervas, in his ‘* Catalogo de las Lenguas” namely by giving to every elementary sound 
in ihe language a corresponding alphabetica! character, and by restricting each of theee 
characters to one singie sound. By the he!p of t.is method. so superior to notation, with 
figured vowels. no person willing to devote hulf an hour to the dozen new alphabetic 1 
characters, need be at aloss to pronounce correctly every English word in the Diction > 
The new and improved orthography, sanctioned by the latest edition of the Academ ere 
universally adopted by the press—is here pe for the first tims ina Spanish and En lish 
Dictionary. Another new and most useful feature of the work is an “Outline Greanaee of 
the Spanish Language,” and a ** Grammatical Synopsis of the English Language,” each 
pee nb — = a and all the irreguiar verbs of both lan wases The 
volume is thus rendered complete, and made to answe' ‘ 
py = te day P r all the purposes of a Grammar and 
D. A. & Co. also publish the following Spanish Text Books : 

BUTLER’S Spanish Teacher and Colloquia! Phrase Book. 1smo, 50 cents,” 

OLLENDORFF’S New Method of uearniog Spanish. By M. Vela i 
12mo. $1 5. KEY to do. 75cents. nite 7 OF Veloques ond 2. Mantua, 

VE:.AZQUEZ’S New Spanish Reader, With Lexicon. 12mo. 8: 25. 

— CENDORFI'S Gen ane rer 18mo aL cepts, 

LLE} ew Method of Learning English applied to ish. ° 

fessors Palenzuelaand Carenno. 12mo. $2. KE Yt do. ae cents, in el: Se 

MARSH’S Buook-Keeping in Spanish. @vo. $1 20. 





BRACE’'S HUNGARY. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER. NEW YORK, HAS JUST PURLISHED r 


RACE’S HUNGARY IN 1851, with an Experience of the Austri i 
Brace. In 1 vol. with Map and tinted Shinsivetions. Sarr SS 


“ Facts seem the thing most needed now in regard to Hungary. In my journ 
the country, | had unusual advantages for observing thoroughly the condition - feelings 
of tre pr year tap uaweren people, and I have thought 1 could not betier help on the 
cause of tru justice, than simply present t 1 ainst 
side or the other.—F'rom the Preface. Fee ee Tee nN _ 

THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE. By Margareita More. 1 vol. 16mo, 
Price 50 cents. 

“ Clever and agreeable reading.... We can give the book unqualified praise forthe pleas 
ant, and tolerabiy accura e, ptetures which it affords of the domestic manners of the period; 
aud the characters of some of tne personages represented are drawn With distinctness, and 
with the features of nature.”— Atheneum, 

“Trends with musi-al melancholy, a strain of exquisitely simple beauty, referring to the 
et ola = of —— worthiest sons, There are some fine portraits ably 
imned here'h. ere are fainily pictures so graphically described that the 
mind’ fur ever.—Church and State Gazette. -_ ‘ ap Ss 

F. Faition of HOMGQEOPATHY UNMASKED. By Dr. W. Hooker. 1 vol. 12ma. with 
additions. 

= of Mrs. Sigourney’s New Work, EXAMPLE3 OF LIFE AND DEATH. 

1 vol. emo, 

5th Edition of THE OLD GUARD OF NAPOLEON. By J. T. Headly. 1 vol, 12mo. 

15th Edition of DREAM LIF, a Fable of the Seasons. By 1k. Marvel. 1 vol, ani 
form wth Reveries ofa Bachelur. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 418.—123 cts, 


. First Decade of George II!.—Quarterly Review, 
My Novel; or Varieties in English Lite—Black:vood’s Magazine, 
Lord Cockburn’s Life of Lord Jeffrey—Examiner. 
The Dinner Bell|—Chambers’ Journal. 
A celebrsted French Clockmaker—Chambers’ Journal, 
. Daniel Webster -N. Y. Times 
Prince Schwarzenberg—E» aniner &§ Morning Chronicle, 
Kossuth in Boston P 
Limits and Atuses of Advocacy— Evaminer. 
0, Gen, Napier and Mr. Gurney—Times. 
‘, Japanese Expedition— Tunes. , 
. Burmah, China and America—Morning Chronicle. 

With Poerry, Suort ARTICLES, and Notices or New Books, 

{@™ Published weekly at Six Dollars a yearby E. LITTELL & CO, Boston, 

Wasnin 

Postacre FRee.—To al! subscribers within 1500 miles, who amy tps hada ae 
the office of publication at Boston, the sum of Six Dollars, we will contirue the work be » se 
ihe year, as long as shall be equivalent to the cost of postage :—thus virtually carrying out 
the plan of sending every man’s copy to him PostaGe Free; placing our distant Gubesrib- 
ers on the same footing as those nearer to us; and making the whole country our neighbor- 
hood We hope for such future changes in the law. or the interpretation thereof, os will 
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re 


enable us to make this offer to Subscribers at a distance, 


Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to Literature and Scierce which abound in Europe 


aud in thiscountry, this has appeared to me the most useful It contains indeed the exposi- 
tien only of the current literature of the English language, but this. by its immense prone 





and comprehension, iacludes a portraiture of the huinan mind in the utmost expansion of 
the preeent age J.Q TDAMS. 
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the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer 
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NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


| Pyvty AD DITIONS.—Sixteen hundred volumes have been added to the Library since 
tae publication of the receut catalogue, i cluding much of the better literature of the 
day end many standard works, in various languages. The Reading and News Rooms are 
pecans sup plied with the leading papers and attractive serials of Europe and America, 
ad offer an agreea)l+ resort Lbrough the day and evening. 
Access to the privileges of the establishment may be obtained without formality. 
Strangers can be introduced by Subscribers. 





HARPS. 


#. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Ivporters of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Ocia’ 
J * Doubie Action Harps. Wererooms 295 Broadway. 

§. F. BROWNE would callthe attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
elegant collection he has for sale, com every variety in styleand finish. From 
Gislong experience in the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
eof the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, with such improve- 
ments as fit them pastontent for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices aad 
4@eacriptions can be received per meil. Harps repeired, strings, &c. Music for the Harp 
ty the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece ci D 

be given and received,if not on hand, by the next arrival. June i6—6m 


ERCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT, For Travellers in 
furope, &c.—Cireular notes (of tne value of £10 and upwards,) and Letiers of Credti. 
payable at all the principal cities of Europe, &c., are issued on application, by 
Messrs. DUNCAN, SHERMAN, & CO, 





Payable at Bankers, New-York 
Alexandria, Cadiz, Lyoos, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, Dresden, Lucca, Rome, 

Athens, Dusseldorf. London, St. Petersburg, 
Baden Baden, Florence, Maarid, Strasbourg, 
Berne, Frankfort, Malia, Sienaa, 
Bordeaux, Genoa, Marseilles, Turin, 

Boul -gce, Geneva, Milen, Toulon, 
Bremen,* Gibraitar, Moscow, Venice, 
Brussels, * Hamburgh, Munich, Vevey. 
Berlin, Havre, Naples, Vienna, 
Cairo, ague, Oporto, Wiesbaden, 
Coblenz Leghorn, Paris, Warsaw, 
Coiogne, aevipsic, Pau, Zurich. janl7—tf. 





KS* LIVERPUOL,.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BAl/.TIC, Cay tain 
4. J. Comstock.—This Susann will depart with ine Maile for Europe positively on 
Saterday. May |5th, 1852, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the fuot of Vanai sirect. 

No berth secured until paid for. 

All letters and must pasemioen, pa Post Office i ros 

Por freight or passage, having unequ ti r or com 
owen are EDWARD K. COLLINS. % Wall stre 


to 
oe Kl ATLANTIC, will euceeed the BAL TIC,and sail ov the 29.h of May 


AYBR’'S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


OR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 


Of ail the numerous medicines extant, (and some of them valuable, for the cure of pulmo- 
“sary complaints, nothing has ever been found which could compare io its effects with this 
Preparation Others cure sometimes, but at all times and in all diseases of the lungs and 
throat where mecicine can give relief. this will doit, lis pieasant to take, and perfecuy 
safe in accordance with the directions We do nut advertise for the infurmation of those 
who have tried it but those who have not, Families that have known iis value will not be 
without it, and by its timely use, they are secure from the dangerous consequences of Coughs 
aod Colds which, neglected, ripen into consumption 
The Diploma of tue Massechusetis Institute was awarded to this preparation hy the Board 
of Judges in September, 1847; also the Medals of the three great Institutes of Ari, in this 
ceuntry ; also the Diploma of the Ubio Institute at Cincinnati bas beea giveuto the CHERRY 
Pecrorat by their ¢ »vernment in consideration of its extraordinary excellence and usetul- 
«mese iu curing affections of the Lungs and Throat. 


Read the following opinion founded on the long experience of the eminent Physician of 
the Portand City of 
ST JOHNS, May 8th, 1851. 








Or. J.C. AYE 
Five years trial of your CHERRY PECTORAL in my practice, bas proven what | foresaw 
from its compveition, must be trae, that it eradicates and cures the colds and coughs to which 
we, ia this section, are peculiarly liable. 
i tuink ite equa! has not yet been discovered, nor do I know how a better remedy can be 
made for the distempers uf the Throat and Lungs. J.J. BURYON, M.D, F.R. 8, 


See what it has done on a wasted constitution, not only in the fellowing cases, but a thou 


eand more. 
Sunsury, Jan, 24,1851. 
Dr. Ayer: In the month of July last I was attacked by a violent diarrhwa in the mines of 
Oslifornia. Lreiurned to San Francisco mn bope of receiving benefit from u change of climate 
and diet. My diarrhea ceased, but was folluwed ,by a severe cough—and much soreness. 
I finally started for home, but received no benefit from the voyage. My cough continued to 
iw worse, and when t arrived in New York, [was at once marked by my acquaintances 
aea Victim of consumption. | must cuniess thatl saw no sufficient reason to doubt what » 
frieuds all believed. At:his time i commenced taking your truly invaluable meaicine, with 
littie expectation of deriving any benefit from its use. You would not receive these lines 
did ino. regard it my duty to siate to the afflicied, through you, that my health, inthe space 
of eight months, isfully restored, [attribute itto the use of your CHERRY PECTORAL 
Yours, truly, WILLIAM W. SMITH. 
WasuincTon, Pa., April 12, 1848. 
Dear Sir: Feeling that I have been spared from a premature grave, throug" your instru- 
mentality by the proviience of God, | will take the liberty to express to you my yraiitude. 
4 Cough and the alarming sy ptoms of Consumption hed reduced me too !ow to leave 
me anyt' ing like hope, when my phyeician brought me a bottle of your “ PectoraL.” It 
seemed to afford immediate relief, and now in a few weeks time has restored me to sound 
po aw . nf it will do for others whatit has for me, you are certainly one of the benefactors 
man . 


Sincerely wishing you every blessing, I am, very respectfully yours, 
. JOHN J. CLARKE, Rector of St, Peters Charch. 
With such assurance and from such mer, no stronger proof can be adduced unless it be 
from iis effects upon wial. 
JAMES C. AYER 


Prepared and Sold by 
Practical Ghemist, Lowell, Mass. 

A. B.& D. Sands, New York; Henshaw, Edmands & Co., Boston; Wm. Lyman 
& Co., Montreal; J. Bowles, Quebec; Chas Brent, Kingston; C A. Bronse, St. Catherines; 
G. H. Peck, Prescott; Elliott & Thornton, Dundas, B. A. Mitchel, London; Hamilton, 
Kneeshaw & Co., Hamilton; Lyman, Bros. & Co, Toronto; A.H Coy, Fredericton, N. B.; 
T . Walker & Son, St. Johns, N. B.; Morton & Son, Halifax, N.S ; 'T. Des Brisuy, Charlotte, 
PE. Island; and by ai! Druggists throughout the United States and British Provinces in 
North America 


Sold b 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APSRIEBNT 


d AS obtained among Physicians generally has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
H guished member of the Medica Profession of this city the following testimonial of ite 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
TestTimoniaL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 
“| have carefully examined and in many cases prescri’ the medicine which you pre 
ented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
“Tt has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
t, which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 
er Aperient. 
“ln thee. cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and cag poesneing 
perient’ in 
bande hes proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cat sare generally obnoxious to 
ealidren, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
walue. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
€ offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
: ” {Signed} GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
New York, March Ist, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. 
To Mr. James Tarrant.” 
Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMZS TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca. 
cy, No. 26¢ Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Ft 
Also tor sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 133 Broad. 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesoui-st, Philadelphia. E. M. corey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah, Sickles & 
Co. 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staies. 





PROF. ALBX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 


R, MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The facts in relation to this article speak for 
themgelves. It has been ten years before the world, Wiln @ Constantly Increasing saie. 

&¢ 4e used throughout the Union as the best preparation for removing Scurf, Dandruff, and 
all Diseases of the Scalp, and also for Darkening, Glossing, Strengthening, and Promo.ing 
he wth of the Hair. It is recommended by eminent Medical Men, to be used with gen- 
ie fiction in cases of Rheumatism, Swellings of the Glands, Tumours, Eruptions, and Ex- 
vernal Inflammation. It is kept in the Farmer, and in the rude hut of the Frontiers-man, as 
as in the residences of our City Merchants and Mechanics, as the best application for 

B Sprains, Burns, and the Stings and Bites of Insects. For those encrustations 


80 ently disfigure the Heads of Infants, every mother who has used it knows it 


“to be an Infallible Remedy, ana no adult in the habit of applying the preparation according 


to the Directions—to the roots of the Hair—ever experienced the loss of that invaluable Or- 

mament. The little Book which accompanies each bottle of the Tricopherous gives a list of 

‘the Medical Men by whom it is recommended, and a lerge number of Family Certificates 

end miher Testimontale forwarded to Progessor BARRY from al! parts of the Union, enu- 

eapgntng scores of specific instances of is wonderful effects. Lastly, it is the cheapest as 

-well as the only reliable prepuration for the Hair and the skin now before the public. Sold 

m Large Bo P Twenty-Five Cents, at the 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

aa, sags & = Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U states and Canada. 
t.1l—lyr 








FIRE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 

Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 

Paro up CAaPITAL...000...000ee000+-£200,000 | SURPLUS AND RESERVED FUND,.....£263,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars, 
Tus Company has formed a Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by holding 
the required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire Risks, and 
“@utle all losses. 
DIRECTORS: 
James Brown, Cheirman. 
Francis Correnet, Deputy Chairman. 
Bagctay, MortiMeR LiviINGsTON, Josern Garvarp, Jr. 


AL Puecps, Conrap W. Faber, Ev. F. SanDeRSON, 
FRANCIS GRIFFIN, WILLIAM 8. Wetmore, 


Resident Secretary, ALFRED Pei. 
Counsel of the Board, FRANCIS GRIFFIN, 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 
WItutaM Nico, Chairman, 
Joseru CuRistopner Ewart, JosepH HoRNByY, Deputy Chairman, 


Thomas Brocklebank, Jobn Hore, William Dixon 

George Hall Lawrence, William Earle, Harold Littledale, 

Thos. Stuart Gladstone, John Marriott, George Grant, 

Eaward Moon, Fras. Haywood, Lewin Mostey, 

Robert Higein, . Joseph Shipley, George Holt, 
Herman Siclterfoht, John Swainson. 


Swinton Boutt, Secretary, 


DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 
Witt Ewart, M.P_C 
GeorceE Frepericx Younc, m p., Deputy Chairman. 


Str Wm P. De Bathe, Bart. Hen. F. Ponsonby William Brown 
. John Ranking, atthew Forster M. P. James yen. me: 
Prederick Harrison, Beem Tecken, James Hartley, 
Swiaton _ Ross D. Mangies, M. P. 
Bensamin HENveRson, Resident Secretary.’ 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AED 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL, £000,000 sorting. er $2,500,000. 


Lmpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1988. 
“A Savines Bang ror THE Wipow anp THE OarHax.” 
YY LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
o 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
GC Edward Habicht, Chairman. 


MEW YORK. 
John J. Palmer, Fanning C. Tucker, 
James Boorman, Bache McEvers, 
George Barclay Henry Ludlum. 
Samuel 8. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 
William Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
SaLTIMORS, 
Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.8.M. Consul, Henry Titfany, 
Donald Mclivain Dr. J. H. McCullon. 
. BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham 
Frauklin Dexter, . A. Grattan, H. B.M. Consal. 


William Ellioit. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 

Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
| ——— and 7 rye Report of 1249. riya had free of charge, on applicetion a 

street, of Agents. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any sucharise} or otherwise. 

Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


Partics hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 


Medical Examiners attend daily, at one O'clock, P. M., a. 71 Wall Street, and at the Uffice 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies. Ali communications to be addressed tc 


J. LEANDER STARR, General iom. 
an 





THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCS 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London, 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


THs INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate 
of premium as guarantees safety to the Office. 

Policies will herealter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the Gapanneet his first 
premium, or at any re period to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half the 
annual pees made—without any a pene | or guarantee personal or otherwise; 
nor wil @ policy (the only security) be requi to be lodged with the society, as each 
@ ot ae eae his policy and demand of the S immediate payment 

e aseu can at any time present his policy of the Society an i 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 


Applicants are not charged for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are estab! throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


T. L. Murray, J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. J. Raw 

E. 8. Symes, C Tabor, J. Thompson, 
A. Vigne, H. Croft, W. Kenvaway, 
Sir A. Knight, M D. 8. Walker, . Fuller. 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 


Montreal Rev. J. Flanagan. 
T.R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T C. Kinnear, Hon. 8. 
Halifax, N. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. . 
P.C. Hill, Agent, 
St. John, N. B. R. F. Hazen, W"* Wright, E. Allison, Hon J. H. 


Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St John’s, Newfoundland { B. VW, Bopies, Mos. J, Croway, Hoa. J. Moad, 
; E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
Office—MonTREAL. 


THS EQUITABLE FIRE AF sURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Co nuill, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


The leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
each class of risk.—Annual Division of profits. 

he Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own ouperionce from time to 
time, adopt euch rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 

With this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
whose policies have been in force for three years. 

: The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
ing to the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. 

Ko charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
deduction or discount. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 





T. L. Marray, W. A. Bennett, H. Croft, 

R. Gough, Sir A. W. Hillary, M. C. Maher, 

J. Moss, J. Rawson, J. Shaw, 

E. 8. Symes, C. Tabor, A Vigne. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

Montreal { ta J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 

Halifax, N.S. J. Tremain, Hon. S. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 


Pryor, J. Strachan, 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 
f R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon, J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent, 
J.J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. 
W. M. Barnes. - waieaiadian 


8t. John, N. B. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 

f Hon. E. J. Jarvis, Hon. T. H. Haviland, D. Hodgson, 
F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, 

L. W. G Il, Agent. 


Charlottetown,.P. E. Is- 
land 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colo 1.:-, 
Office—MonTREAL. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND NEW YORE. 

THE GREAT BRITAIN, Screw Ste mship, 3500 tons, Capt. B. R. Mathews, (late 

communder of the Great Western and City of Glasgow steamships) will be despate: ed 
on Saturday, Ist May, from Liverpool direct to New York: and on Tuesday, ist June, from 
New York to Liverpool. 

RATES OF PASSAGE FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK, 
After Saloon, ......... 
Fore Saloon, 





oe cccccccereeesecerccccseves ereccccecccccsosscoese’ Guinens, 

see eeeee ct secetereseeereseaseeseesrowenseeseeessessssesecs sid UINCRS, 

afew Midsbip Births, ........ccesesccccece coccceseseseserdd Guineas, 
RATES OF PASSAGE FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL, 


Afler SalOON,.cccrcccccscccresessce-cscccrescrscccccscscccesececccsccoeesM Dollarg, 
Fore Salven, .ccccccccvcccecccs: scccescccccsccsccceecsecescccces «ee. 55 Dollars, 

“ atew Midehip Births.....scccccsecescccerseccccsecesecess+-60 Dollars, 
Including Steward’s fee, the attend»nce of an experienced Surgeon, and all provisions, ex- 
cept wines and liquors, which will be supplied at moderate prices. 

te” No Steeage Passengers taken. 

Freights, from Liverpool to New York—Fine goods 6%s sterling per ton measurement: 
coarse goods, hardware and weight, according to agreement, without Primage, if paid in 
Liverpool; or with five percent. Primage if paid in New York. at Four Dollars end Cighty 
Cents per Pound Sreriing. From New York to Liverpo 1, Freight will be taken at the 
current rates. Apply in Liverpool to Messrs, GIBBS, BBIGHT & CO, 

mar2"—lm or in New York to RICH’D IRVIN, 98 Front Street 


LONDON LINE OF PACEETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on Thursday of every week 
throughout the year, 

The fullowing ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers, 
are intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thursdays 
throughout the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers ss usual, viz: 








Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 

New York. London. 
Devonshire new, Hovey, Jan 8, Ap] 29Aug19Dec 9| Feb. 26, June 17, Oct. 7 
Northumberland, Lord, Jan 22 May 13 Sep 2 Dec 23/ Mar. 11, July 1, Oct. 21 
Southampton, new, Tinker, Feb. 5, May 27, Sept. 16| Mar. 25, July 15, Nov, 4 
Victoria, Champion | Feb. 19, Junel0, Sept. 3)| April 8, July 29, Nov. 38 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | March4, June 24, Oct. 14; April22, Aug. 12, Dec. 2 
farg. Evans, Pratt, Mar. i8, July 8, Oct. 28| May 6, Aug. 26, Dec. 16 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswole | April 1, July 22, Nov. 11| May 20, Sept. 9, Dec. 30 
Ame. Eagle, oane, | Aprill5, Aug. 5, Nov. 25|June 3, Sept. 23, 





These ships are al) of the firet class, and are commanded by able and capestonced navig- 
tors. Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best deacrp. 


tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, withou wines 
and ao Neither the captains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsi ble or -etters 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed thereor. Ap 


ly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 
FE. E. MORGAN, and ) 70 South street, N. Y. 
ALEX’R WILEY, 

uly 1 BARING, BROVHERS, & CO. London. 





E ROYAL MAILSTEAMER MERL! i 
| St. Thomas on 'N, Capt. Cope, will sailfor Bermuda 


Bhe has excel!ent accommodations for passengers, 





The MERLIN will take freight. Apply to 


E CUNARD, 38 Broadway. 


May 15 

pad 

STEAM COMMUNICATION =~ 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 

Te eo AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’s Powerful new 


“ @LASGOW,” 


1962 Tons, and 4/0 horse power, Ropert Cratc, Commander, is a 
New York direct for Glasgow, on Thursday, the 24th of June, 1852, we ene sal from 


Passage Money—First Cabin, (Saloon State Rooms tae » 00, 
Do. do.(Midship do.) - ’ on ae % wo 
° 50 00, 


do. - © ete 
| Ste ward s fee included.| 
No steerage passengers taken. 
These raies include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on boar 
at moderate prices. @ 


Carries a surgeon. For Freight or Passage apply to 


J. MeSYMON , 

Intending passengers are requested to attention to re nee Broedwap. Y 
ntending a ay no on to r the . 

but to communicate at once with the Agee - P Deing tau, 





a, 
4 be BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS bety 
New York and Liverpoul, direct; and between Boston und Liverpool, calling ai Hal, 





















fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 
Captains. Cc 
ALTICR. occ cesecceseeccoseseees —— Harrison | ASl.....06 +H. E. Judiing 
EUropa....seeecessevccecseesseess kb. G@. Lou] Niagara... sereeeeeeeed. Story 
Am seecerovecccccessecescess IN. Shannon | C Becccoce ooe—— Lan, 
Cambria...sseceseecsesssosesessseeed, Lainh 
These vessels carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green 00 starboard bow—ree oy 
port. 
From 
AGIA 2... ccececceecccees NOW YORK, coccceescees WEUNCEUBY. e006 « 1852, 
Niagara,....+++++.++0++-BOston..... «+» Wednesday, * 
«Wednesday... “ 


Eurupa,...ssseccessesees New York. 
Canada. ..ssseseeserceees BOSOM. .eeses ees ++» Wednesday......0+- 
+. Wednesday.......-..-June2d 
o- Wednesday...ccee...-June 9th « 
‘ +o» Wednesday .....+06. Juve léth « 
AMETICA. 066 0cceee-s0e: BOBLOD cecvereersceceeses WOGDESUBY..e0.2+-++-JUNe 23d « 


Passage from New York or Boston to legged = Cabin...++.ee+-+0-8120 


c) 
Brent will b a. = - nd for personal expenses. 
reigl« will bec on specie beyond an amount for 
An experienced eargece on Hoard. 
All Lettersand Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrics. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


ge German, and other foreign 
goods. Through bills of lading are given 


eeeeee eeeesee 


E. CUNARD, 
38 Broad 


t in common with British 
ork. 


8, received and brou 
in Havre to New 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising this line are tae— 
ATLANTIC.......ccccccscccccccccccceccsecccsssececessO@pt, Weat, 
PACIFIC, ....cscsccccecscneeccectcoesecsencesecesessessOapt. Nye, 
ARCTIC. .ccccccccceseee seve . . Capt. Luce, 
BALTIC.. ..cccccccvccccsesscecsccecscesesecsesessessessOapt, Comstock, 
ADRIATIC ....cccccccccccccccccsceessese sossecsececes CODt, Grafton 
These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every 
has been taken in construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure and wn, 
and their accommodations tor p gers are qualled for eleg or comfort. 

Price of pessage from New York to Liverpool, ia first cabin, $120; exclusive use of ex 
tra size state rooms $300; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpoolto New York, £30 and 2%, 
AD experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship 
No berth can be secured unti) paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 


From Liverpool 








From New York. 













Wednesday....D eoeseesLOth, 1851, 
Saturday ...... December ,... 20th, 1851 Wednesday.... Oecember........241h, “ 
Saturday ..... January ...... 10th, 1852 Wednesdsy.,..January..........-7ih, 1852, 
Saturday ..... January ......24th, * Wednesday.,..January..........28th, “ 
Saiurday ......February..... 7th, “ Wednesday....February........ llth, “ 
Suiurday ..... February.....2ist, Wednesday....February.........25th, “ 
Saturday ......March....... Gib, “ Weadnesday....March......csee0.10tn, “ 
Saturday ..... March....... 20 “ Wednesday....March.....000--...4th, “ 
Saturday ....--April.e.s.... Srd, “ Wednesday. ..April.esccsssecee 7th, “ 
Saturday ...0..April....-.0.-17th, “ Wednesday....April..cets..-cee.2iat, * 
Saturday ......May...seccoe- Let, “* Wednesday....May secceserecee- Sth, & 
Saturday ......May....see0..15th, ‘** Wedneeday... May...coesseoes 19th, “ 
Saturday......May...ceecee. 29th, “ Wednesday... June.........00... 2d, “ 
Sawrday......Jun@.ce.ceee.- 12th, “ Wednesday... June....essee0... 16th, “ 
Saturday .....June....... . ih, Wednesday... June,..s+-seee-- Sith, “ 
Saturday......July.ccsseees-10th, * Wednesday... Jalyrcccececoceeest 4h, “ 
Saturday......July.. coo. S4th, * Wednesday... July....e-seeee+- 28th, “ 
Saturday......August....eo..7th, “ Wednesday,...AUugust..cos.seoeiIth, * 
Saturday..... August........2lst, “ Wednesday... AUgUst...cee-s0+-25th, * 
Saturday......Sepiember,... 4ih, “ Wednesday....Seplember...... 8th * 
Saturday...... September....18th, “ Wednesday... September........22d, “ 
Saturday......October eee... 2d, “ Wednesday.,...October.....0+-...6ih, “ 
Saturday......-October......-16th, Wednesday....October..........s0th, “ 
Saturday......October........30h, “ Wednesday... November......... 5d, * 
Saturdey...... November.....13th, “ Wednesday....November........171h, “ 
Saturday..... November....27th, ‘ Wednesday....December........ 1st, “ 
Saturday..... December....llth, ‘ Wednesday....December...... 15th, “ 
Saturday......December....25th, * Wednesday....D ber «eees. 2th, * 





For freight or passage, epply to 
£DWAKD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
JOHN MUNROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames des Vietvires, Paris. 
GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ehips will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew 
olry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO, 


YHE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Have 
aud Southampton, for the year 1852, on the followiug days— 


Leave New York, Leave Havre. 








Franklin..... aturday........ Jan. 17) ¥frenklin,... Wednesday........February 13 
Humboldt coee Feb. 14| Humboldt eve March 17 
Franklin cece March 13 Franklin cece April 14 
Humboldt eee April 10| Humboldt neve May 12 
Franklin eee May 8) Franklin © ee June 9 
Humboldt cece June &/Humboldt cece Juiy 7 
Franklin seve July $3 Franklin eoee Aug. 4 
Humboldt oes July 38: |Humboldt cove Sept. 1 
Franklin cove Aug. 28 Franklin eeee Sept. 2 
Humboldt ecce Sept. 25 Humboldt bese Gc. 27 
Franklin cece Oct. 23/ Franklin sees Nov, 24 
Humboldt seve Nov. 20/Humboldt eeee Dec. = 
Franklin ° 0 Dec. 13/|Frauklin cove Jan. 19 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, s1@ 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afioat, Their accomme- 
dations for passengers are of the most aporoved kind. 
Stoppin, at Southampton both geing and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding 
to London, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or H8Vre. ...s--++eee0- 8120 
From Havre or Southampton to Now York, secsesccccessecesseccereccsceesty 800 
No passage secured until paid for, 
An experienced Surgeon on board, 
For freight or passage. apply tcj 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre, 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southemptom 
jap 24—lv 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 


ves Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpoo] have 
arranged for their sailing from each on the Ist, 11th, and 26th of every month, the 
ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 

Ships. Captains. From New York. 
Isaac Webb......-+--. Cropper.ess.e++Mar. 1....July 1...Nov. 1 
Constellation.....0++--Allen,....seeess 

Yorkshire... ---Shearman..... seelGeees eee 
Isaac ‘Wright........+..Furber....+.00.-Apr. 1... Aug. 1.....Dec. | 
Waterloo ..ccsececeee HArvey...ccccseseccedlesccccceel Leseoceseil 
Montezuma.........-.-De@ Courcy...cecces Ll 
Columbia...... 
Underwriter... 
Manhattan..... 


w Liverpool. 
¥ 16.. Dee. 18 






socccccellecooes ool 










socesss lGreeeeeeee 16 


cose Bryer. .cocceeeee JON. 1....May 1...Sept...1 
eo. sites... woees olliscccsccellecccveee 
oo+Hackataff....ceecseeelG.rcccoes 16. oe 000-16 
New York...cesseee+s Briggs.-coeseeeeFOb 1.....June } ...-Uct 1 
West Point.......000-AllOD. saseccssesrecellescceccecLl sees evel --26 +e ** Dee I 
Fidelia.....cesccccees POabOdY..cccececceelG.eceee: oe Geeeereeeel6|--Apr }..-Aug }--- vind 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character = os 
Perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comf 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. 
tuality in the days of eailing will be strictly ad to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool.....+-seeesseeee- B75 
bd “ to New York.....see+-seeesee- 80 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
A TAYLOR & CO, y AS 
A. ., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Manhattan, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelis 
Isaac Webb, and New York, o.N.¥. 
GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.B. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


—— ea 
PACKETS POR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York 
let of each month, as follows :— 



















New York. Havre. , 
8T. DENIS let January......ee0ee- ¢ 16th Februarys 
Follausbee, master, lst Bay... ..ce-ceese 16th June, 

1st September.... ..-. (16th Octobety 


8T. NICHOLAS, Ist February .....+++- (16th March, 


Bragdon, master. Ist June......cocccee o- 4 16th July, 

. Ist October,..scs+ee++ (16th November, 
MERCURY, (New clipper.) lat March... -s+. seco. ¢ 16th April, 
Conn, master. fit July ..see-eeeeee s+ 5 [Oth August 

Ist November. ...++++- (16th December, 
WILLIAM TELL, new. let Aprilesees. s-seeeee § 16th May, 
Willard, master, ; let AUgUSt.....- ++ ees } 16th September, 

let December....+-. (J6th January. 





the 
all first class New York built vessel vided with al] requisite articles for 
ww He) conveni of P poe pees an Sieuntet by men of experience 1B we 
trade. The price of pessage is $100 without wines or liquors. 
joods the su orwarded from any charge but those actoall$ 
— haem free OYD & HINCKEN Agents, 
auc % 





W. YOUNG, BDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 











P.8.No Letters or Mails will be received on board the Merlin except 
Post Offer ol is, 


OBFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET, 














